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OUR MISSION: Etc. Magazine is written, 
edited, photographed and designed by 
students at City College of San Francisco. 

Our goal is to inform and entertain 
our readers — the students, faculty, staff, 
administration and alumni of the college 
and the surrounding community. 

We try to achieve the highest standards 
of journalistic excellence, believing that our 
product reflects not only upon the individual 
students who contribute to it, but also the 
entire staff of the magazine, the Journalism 
Department and the college. 


FRONT COVER: Flight attendant Betty Ong 
made the first call from one of four hijacked 
planes the morning of September 11, 2001. 
Sound waves symbolize her voice reporting 
the emergency before her flight crashed into 
the World Trade Center's North Tower. 
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editor's note 


Try finding a community college more diverse 
than City — good luck. Represented within the 
ranks of our students, faculty, administration 
and alumni, are a varied set of experiences that 
symbolize our ability as individuals to self-deter- 
mine our own futures. This issue is a reflection 
of our free will, our conscious decision to break 
boundaries, and our right to demand more 

for ourselves. 

Break through the ^wall"with one student, 
as she chronicles her journey through an 
ultramarathon. Read about the secrets of our 
legendary football coach, George Rush, as he 
leads the Rams to another undefeated season. 
And discover how former Miss America and 
City College alumna Lee Meriwether broke 
through the beauty queen stereotype. 

Celebrate a different spin on sexuality as 
City College students work hard and play hard 
at Kink.com. Enjoy creativity in all its forms 


as seen in the rise and fall of our campus beer 
brewing club. And come along for the ride as 
fantasy becomes reality for two former students 
when they win Willy Wonka's Golden Ticket. 
Accompany City College students, faculty 
and staff as they fight to liberate the nation's 99 
percent. Get San Francisco Police Chief Greg 
Suhr's take on the Occupy movement and 
also, why he shaves his head. And who knew 
Alcatraz was once the location of a different 
Occupy movement? Find out how inside. 
Finally, read about former student 
Betty Ann Ong, a flight attendant who 
died safeguarding our nation's freedom. 
This issue exemplifies that everything 
we need is already inside us. Bringing 
it forth is the hard part. 


Enjoy. 
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A FLIGHT AT TENDANTS 


FINAL CALL 


By Elliot Owen 


Betty Ann Ong kissed her boyfriend gently on the chin as he slept before she 
left her colonial Massachusetts home. 
“I'll see you Wednesday; she whispered. 

It was still dark when Betty, 45, stepped outside into the early morning air. She 
got into her beat-up, gray Toyota Corolla and made the half-hour drive to Boston. 

A humble upbringing in San Francisco's Chinatown had taught Betty to 
be frugal. She parked at a Holiday Inn to avoid paying $22 in airport parking fees, 
and then took the eight-minute air shuttle ride to Logan International Airport. 

After passing through Terminal B security and signing in at flight operations, 
Betty chatted with colleagues before proceeding to her assigned gate with 
10 other crew members headed to Los Angeles on Flight 11. 

A white button-up shirt peeked out of her navy-blue blazer. The embroidered 
American Airlines crest sat just below the fold of her collar. Her wings, gold 
and distinguished, were pinned to her breast. 

Betty had been working for American Airlines for 14 years. It was her dream job. 
After all, one of her favorite pastimes before enrolling at City College in the mid- 
1970s was to visit San Francisco International Airport with her two sisters and their 
friends to watch airplanes take off for hours. 

She rolled her light carry-on over the blue-gray berber carpet down the 
jet bridge toward the 767 aircraft that would board 81 passengers that clear, 
Tuesday morning. 


Among them were five hijackers. 


Betty Ong's name appears at the National 
September 11 Memorial in New York City. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HIROMI OTSUBO 


1 placed а flower in her 
name and bent down and 
kissed it. | was so totally 
focused on my sister that 

| broke down.’ 


- Harry Ong Jr. 


light 11 pushed back from the gate 
Е at 7:59 a.m. By 8:14a.m., the plane had 
ascended to 26,000 feet, around the 
same time the seatbelt light would have 
been turned off. 

The aircraft's last routine communication 
occurred just a minute before. АП subsequent 
efforts by ground officials to contact the 
cockpit were unsuccessful. 

By 8:15 a.m., Flight 11 was hijacked. 

Four minutes later, Betty grabbed a bulky 
AT&T air phone from the back galley of the 
plane and dialed the code for the American 
Airlines Southeastern Reservations Office 
in Cary, N.C., to report an emergency 
aboard the flight. 

Her voice was calm. Unwavering. 

“The cockpit’s not answering, somebody's 
stabbed in business class — I think there's 
Mace — that we can’t breathe. I don't know, 
I think were getting hijacked? 

Betty's call went far beyond the scope 
of her training; a hijacker could easily 
have attacked her. That's what happened 
to passenger Daniel Lewin, a former Israeli 
military officer sitting in business class, who 
reportedly rose from his seat to take action. 
А hijacker sitting behind Lewin stabbed him. 

For the next 23 minutes, Betty relayed 
crucial information to air traffic control. 

She relayed seat numbers that led to the 
hijackers' identification, reported injuries 
sustained by passengers and crew, and provid- 
ed insight into how the cockpit was entered. 

Her call triggered the order to ground 
all flights nationwide, and is thought to have 
indirectly prevented Flight 93, the last plane 
hijacked, from taking more lives. 

At 8:26 a.m., Flight 11’s trajectory shifted 
south — toward New York City. Betty’s call 
disconnected at 8:44 a.m. Among her last 
words were: 

“Pray for us.” 

Flight 11 crashed into the northeast face 
of the World Trade Center’s North Tower 
at 8:46 a.m. Flying at 440 mph and carrying 
10,000 gallons of fuel, the planes impact 
created a hole from floors 93 to 99. 

All aboard the plane and an unknown 
number of people in the building were 
killed instantly. 

About 3,000 emergency calls were 
made from above the impact zone within 
10 minutes of the crash. All three of the 
110-story tower's stairwells were damaged, 
trapping hundreds above the gist floor. 
None of them would survive. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES FLIGHT attendant 
Christine Litch, 32, was enjoying a quiet 
morning in her Georgetown, Mass., home 
with her two young children when her 
local ABC channel flashed to the burning 
North Tower. The news anchor indicated 
that a commercial jet out of Boston may 
have crashed into the building. 

Christine had been flying out of Boston 
for more than a decade. Her flight colleagues 
were like family. Betty was among the first 
she thought of that morning. 

“My heart sunk,” she remembers. “I called 
my girlfriend” 

She reached Sherry Stucker, another 
American Airlines flight attendant based 
in Boston. They decided to access an 
employee-only database that contains the 
names of passengers and crew members 
aboard all AA flights. 

“Sherry immediately started pulling up 
flights with departures around 8 a.m. The 
first flight she pulled up we knew we had 
the right one because they were purging 
the crew names,’ Christine says. 


‘Iwas just devastated and 
in shock because | knew 


Betty was on the flight. 
— Christine Litch 


One by one, Sherry watched the names 
of Flight 115 crew disappear from her 
computer screen. Christine scrambled for 
a pen and paper while Sherry frantically 
read the names aloud over the phone. 

"As she was saying them, I was writing 
them. We were the first two to know the 
whole crew. That's how fast we were on 
top of it? Christine says. 

Flight attendant No. 3, Betty Ong, was 
among the names. 

“I was just devastated and in shock because 
I knew Betty was on the flight. My heart ... 
I was a mess from then оп,” she says. 

Christine and Betty had flown the same 
routes together for more than a decade. 


Among them: Flight 11, Boston to Los Angeles. 


“It could have been me,” Christine says. 
“I had guilt for weeks? 

She remembers her 3-year-old daughter 
tottering into the kitchen where Christine 
had been scribbling the crew's names. 

“Mommy, a plane hit another building” 


HARRY ONG JR., Betty's brother, was awaken- 
ed around 6a.m., PDT, by his wife, Dorothy, 
a now-retired Chinese language teacher at 
San Franciscos Lowell High School. 

“History is in the making!” she said, 
pointing to the flaming skyscraper on TV. 

Harry sat up, focusing on the screen. 

"Frankly, I didn't even know where the 
World Trade Center was,” the 63-year-old 
pharmacist remembers. 

“I thought, Wow, this is really important, 
this big, tall building on fire? Then I see the 
second plane knife through the South Tower: 

Seventeen minutes after Flight 11 struck 
the North Tower, United Airlines Flight 
175 flew into the South Tower at 540 mph. 
Networks around the world aired the crash 
on live television. 

America was under attack. 

Harry called his daughter in Berkeley 
to tell her the news. Then he called his sister, 
Cathie Ong-Herrera, at her Bakersfield home. 

He told her what was happening in 
New York. They casually talked for a few 
minutes before Harry asked where their 
youngest sister, Betty, was. 

"Shes on her way to Los Angeles," Cathie 
said. "Tm supposed to meet her. Why?" 

Betty and Cathie had planned to meet 
for lunch around 11 a.m. in L.A. to discuss 
their 7-day "sisters trip” to Hawaii scheduled 
the following week. 

"Its not confirmed but as more details 
are coming in, they think it's a plane from 
Boston to Los Angeles,’ Harry said. 


> 


PHOTO COURTESY OF CHRISTINE LITCH 


Christine Litch and Betty Ong during an annual 
Professional Flight Attendant awards celebration 
іп 1991. 


"You're kidding me,” Cathie said. “Т really 
hope Betty's not on that flight? 

They hung up after agreeing to call Betty’s 
cell phone. 

^We both got the busy signal so we thought, 
‘Good, maybe she’s trying to call us,” Cathie, 
a 60-year-old dental hygienist, recalls. 

She also called Rob Landrum, Betty’s 
boyfriend of 14 years. She asked him what 
flight Betty was working that morning. 

He didn't know. 

At 6:37 a.m., news networks flashed to the 
Pentagon, where American Airlines Flight 77 
had just crashed and killed 184 people. 


'Betty was a character, very 
humorous. The jokester of 


the family. 
— Harry Ong Jr. 


Just before 7 a.m.,the South Tower collapsed. 

At 7:03a.m., United Flight 93 crashed into a 
Pennsylvania field, killing all 40 on board. 

Тһе World Trade Center's North Tower 
finally collapsed at 10:28 a.m., EDT, after burn- 
ing for 102 minutes. 

Nearly 3,000 people died within two 
hours. It was the largest, single-day death 
toll on U.S. soil since the Civil War. 

But Betty was all Harry and Cathie could 
think about. 

When the busy signal stopped, Harry 
and Cathie began leaving messages. Anxiety 
grew. Harry’s wife remembers coming home 
to a distraught husband. 

"School was canceled, so I came back,” 
Dorothy, 62, says. "I saw Harry being very 
frantic on the phone. I walked in and said, 
‘Betty: That was all I needed to say... he 
was already searching? 

Cathie and Betty's 11 a.m. lunch date 
came and went. Betty had still not called. 

“Of course I didn't hear from her that 
morning,’ Cathie says. "Knowing what had 
happened, I kept thinking that she could be 
grounded. The airways were so busy it was 
hard to get your call through. I wanted to 
keep every possible hope that Betty was OK? 

Harry called American Airlines to ask 
if Betty was on Flight 11. He hung up the 
phone relieved after they informed him that 
his sister was not on the plane. The airline's 
representative had mistakenly looked at the 
passenger list — not the aircraft crew's. 


"At 2 oclock, I called American again 
because by then Betty definitely would have 
called,” Harry says. 

American Airlines representatives told 
him that Betty was scheduled to work 
Flight 11, but her presence on the plane was 
unconfirmed. Harry called Cathie to relay 
the latest news. 

After hanging up, Cathie left Bakers- 
field and began the five-hour drive to their 
parent’s home in San Francisco. 

“Finally, at 5 oclock, I called American 
again,” Harry says. “They confirmed that 
Betty was on Flight 11” 

Dorothy hands him a tissue. 

“T just fell apart,” he says. 

A single tear drops from Harry’s cheek 
to the speckled marble counter in front of 
him. It’s the same counter-top he was sitting 
at when he received the news. 

Cathie was an hour into her northbound 
drive from Bakersfield when Harry called 
to confirm that Betty was on the flight. 

“І had to pull off the freeway,’ Cathie 
says. “I remember getting out of the car, 
shaken. I remember looking up into the sky 
and screaming, "Why? Why?’ It’s something 
you just don't understand? 

What's worse — Betty wasnt originally 
scheduled to work Flight 11. She picked up 
the extra shift to make up for the time she 
planned to be on vacation in Hawaii. 


BORN IN SAN FRANCISCO оп Feb. 5, 1956, 
Betty grew up in a modest, three-bedroom 
flat on Broadway Street with her parents, 
Harry Ong Sr. and Yee Gam Oy, and three 
siblings, Harry Jr., Cathie and Gloria. 

As the oldest, Harry was protective of 
his sisters, especially Betty, the youngest, 
who followed him everywhere. 


Ong family portrait 
takeninthe mid- 
1990's. STANDING: 
Betty, Gloria, Cathie, 
Harry Jr. SEATED: Yee 
Gam Oy and Harry Sr. 
PHOTO COURTESY OF 
HARRY ONG 

“He felt so guilty he wasn't there to protect 
her that day,” says his wife. 

Despite being devastated, Harry is able 
to look back and remember the good times. 

"Betty was a character, very humorous. 
The jokester of the family,’ he says. 

"As a youngster, she loved the Chinese 
opera,’ Cathie says. “[The singers] dressed 
in ornate costumes with draping sleeves, 
things in their hair, singing in high voices. 
Betty would imitate them by pinning toilet 
paper to her sleeves and hair.” 

Harry remembers the same story. 

"Shed flow the toilet tissue back and forth 
like a robe and mimic what [the singers] 
were saying, even though she didn't really 
know what they were saying. Everyone 
would laugh? 

Betty graduated from George Washington 
High School in1974. Shortly after, she enrolled 
at City College to study nutrition and liberal 
arts while working at her parent's beef jerky 
store on Jackson Street. 

Betty’s fascination with flying grew. Her 
first job outside the family store was working 
for Pacific Southwest Airlines’ baggage claim 
department. Then, she became a ticket agent 
for Delta in her late 20s. 

When her parents sold the store in 1987, 
Betty went to flight attendant school in Dallas 
and became a flight attendant for American 
Airlines three months later. The company 
stationed her in Boston. 

“She quite liked it,” Harry says. “She stayed 
there for all of her 14 years? 

In 1991, Betty became a purser, the lead 
flight attendant responsible for running the 
aircraft cabin. 

She was good at her job. 

Betty was nominated several times for the 
Professional Flight Attendant award, an honor 
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given to fewerthan1percentof American 
Airlines flight attendants. To be recognized, 
flight attendants must earn a high volume 
of complimentary letters written by pass- 
engers and a supervisor's nomination. 

"Betty always had a ton of letters sent in,” 
Christine says. 

"During red-eye flights, Betty would go 
up and down the aisles, tirelessly making 
sure everyone was comfortable, handing out 
blankets, pillows, something to drink, and 
making sure that kids were well taken care 
of? Harry says. 

"She even offered to take babies so that their 
parents could get some rest,” Cathie adds. 

"Every flight, Betty would find the honey- 
moon couple or elderly couple celebrating 
their anniversary. She would wrap up a 
bottle of wine and make sure it was a special 
flight for them;" Christine says. 

She laughs as she recalls the time Betty 
was late for a flight. 

"On trips to San Francisco, Betty always 
asked the crew if they needed anything 
from Trader Joe's. I was in love with their 
sourdough bread, so I asked her to pick 
me up some.” 


‘When her flight attendant 
friends learned about that 
phone call, they said that 

if anybody had made that 


call — it was Betty.’ 
— Harry Ong 


“ГІ do my best!” Betty said. 

“TIl just never forget our return flight 
home and Betty was missing. We shut the 
aircraft door and started pushing away 
from the gate. Then, I saw Betty through 
the window running down the jet bridge 
with Trader Joe's bags in both hands.” 

Christine knocked on the cockpit door 
and asked the pilots to pull forward. 

"Anything for Betty,’ they responded. 

"She said she had gotten a flat tire on her 
way to the airport after going to Trader Joe's, 
Christine says. "She really wanted to bring 
me my bread? 

Christine also remembers the last time 
she saw Betty, 10 days before 9/11. 

“The last time I flew with Betty, we had 

a birthday celebration for the captain in the 
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cockpit. It was his last flight so we greeted 
him with a huge cake and flowers. After- 
wards, Betty packaged up the cake and 
asked me to take it home to my kids? 

When they arrived back in Boston, 
Christine hugged Betty goodbye. 

“T told her Id look forward to seeing 
her the next time. If Betty was on my trip, 
it was going to be amazing” 

On 9/11, Betty's professionalism was 
evident. When faced with the choice to 
call her family like many others did, Betty 
called headquarters without hesitation. 

“When her flight attendant friends 
learned about that phone call, they said 
that if anybody had made that call — it was 
Betty. They said they just knew it was her. 
It was her strength in character, Harry says. 

"I'm very proud of her; Cathie says. “She 
had the presence of mind to call ground 
authorities to report what was happening 
in such a calm, lucid manner. She could have 
called any one of us, but she didn't. To me, 
it makes her that much more brave. She did 
what she did, not thinking about herself, 
but the crew and passengers? 

"She always made it about everyone 
else,” Christine says. 


THE LOSS OF BETTY has been hard for 
the Ong family. 

А few weeks after 9/11, they flew to 
Boston to attend a memorial service held 
at one of Logans aircraft hangers. That's 
where Christine met the Ongs. 

Cathie stayed alone on the East Coast 
for an extra week to collect Betty's belong- 
ings from her one-story Andover home. 

"It was the most difficult thing I've ever 
had to do;" Cathie says. 


“Having just lost my sister and going 
through her belongings in that way. Every- 
thing in her apartment was still so fresh." 

А few weeks later, a moving truck deliver- 
ed 3o large boxes to Betty's parents home 
in the Excelsior. Beanie Babies, Barbie dolls, 
clothes and household items were among the 
contents. Most of the boxes remain unopened. 

"Its something we just don’t feel like 
doing,” Cathie says. 

While visiting her parents that same year, 
Cathie remembers walking past the living 
room late one night. Her father was sitting 
on the couch watching CNN —a habit 
he had developed since Betty’s death. His 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

“Dad, why dont you go to bed?” she asked. 

"I can't. What if they have news about my 
daughter? ГІ miss it.” 

“I felt bad?” Cathie remembers. 

"I worried about my parents and siblings 
and wondered how they were doing. To 
see my dad sitting there day after day not 
going to sleep, watching the news ... То 
watch my parents go through something 
like that is very sad” 

That night weighed heavily on Cathie. 
She didn’t speak of it until years later. 

In 2004, Betty’s father was diagnosed 
with cancer. He died at the age of 87 — 
three years later. 

“He never felt any pain,” Harry says. 

“We've always attributed it to Betty protect- 
ing him. Even the oncologist said, 'He's a 
trooper. He's never complained. He claims 
your sister is watching over him.” 

In April 2002, Harry received a call from 
New York City's Office of Chief Medical 
Examiner. They told him that two blocks 


Cathie Ong, former 
American Airlines 
flight attendant 
Candice Lannaco, 
Harry Ong, and 
Christine Litch visit 
the 9/11 Memorial 
opening ceremony 
10 years after the 
terrorist attacks. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF 
CHRISTINE LITCH 


from the North Towers footprint, а two-inch 
piece of thigh bone and some soft tissue had 
been found — and matched Betty’s DNA. 

Harry contacted American Airlines 
to ask that Betty's remains be flown back to 
San Francisco with honors. The company 
curtly declined. 

"Betty was flown back via U.S. mail from 
a New York funeral home to a Bay Area one,” 
Harry says, shaking his head. 

"To see her reduced from a person to 
ashes in a box, I just felt so badly. Missing 
her already, then receiving her in this 
manner, this disgusting manner ... She 
didn't get what she deserved — to be honor- 
ably brought back? 

After a request for comment, Ed Martelle, 
an American Airlines media relations repre- 
sentative, responded with this email: 

“We do not talk about the events of that day. 
The scars that our company and our employ- 
ees carry are still too fresh. We have made a 
conscious decision that as a company, we look 
forward, not back, and as a result we have 
never spoken to the media about that day.” 

Betty’s remains are interred at Cypress 
Lawn Memorial Park in Colma. 


A DECADE AFTER THE ATTACKS, Betty’s family 
and friends are still grieving. In September, 
10 family members flew to New York City to 
attend the 9/11 remembrance ceremony at 
Ground Zero. 

“I didn't quite know what to expect,” 
Cathie says. 

“When you look at the pools, it helps you 
realize the enormity of the buildings that were 
taken down. To see all the names engraved 
around both pools, it’s just gut-wrenching,” 
she says. 

Betty’s name is one of 2,983 engraved 
in bronze parapets bordering the acre- 
sized footprints of the fallen skyscrapers. 
North America’s largest man-made water- 
falls cascade into pools that fill the twin 
impressions. 

“When we came to Betty’s name, it really 
hit home. It’s been real all along, but to finally 
see her name where she fell is ... I don’t quite 
know how to put it into words,” Cathie says. 

Christine also made the trip to New York. 
She drove down from Massachusetts with 
retired American Airlines flight attendant 
Candice Lannaco, who also knew Betty and 
other Flight 11 crewmembers. 

Just three weeks before the ceremony, 
Christine endured reconstructive surgery 


for the double mastectomy she underwent 
in June 2010 to combat breast cancer. To 
her, having to lie down in the back of the 
car the entire trip didn’t matter. 

“Anything for Betty,” she says. 

Christine brought a dozen pink rose 
boutonnieres. 

“Back in the day, we used pink roses in 
first class,” she explains. “That pink rose was 
so special to Betty. At the end of the flight, 
she would collect them and then pass them 
back out. Shed give a rose to the van driver 
and the hotel desk. She was always making 
use of things to make other people happy.” 

Just as Betty had placed the first call on 9/11, 
Harry placed the first rose into a nameplate 
that morning. Hundreds of other grieving 
families followed suit. 

“T placed a flower in her name and bent 
down and kissed it. I was so totally focused 
on my sister that I broke down. I said, ‘Betty, 
you shouldnt be here. I just cant believe 
you're here,” 

After Harry placed the pink roses in 
Betty's nameplate, several small bumble- 
bees landed on the petals. Although other 
families had placed flowers in the name- 
plates of their loved-ones, only Betty's 
roses attracted the tiny visitors. 

“Look,” Harry said. “They’re bees on 
Betty's flowers. Betty Bee? 

^We called her Bee, which means in 
an endearing way, the baby of the family," 
Cathie says. 


he says in a wavering voice. 


HARRY HAS BEEN INTERVIEWED nearly 
30 times since Betty's death. 

“He's not comfortable talking about it, but 
he does it for Betty,’ says his wife, Dorothy. 

Shortly after 9/11, Cathie founded the 
Betty Ann Ong Foundation, which affords 
overweight and obese children from low- 
income households the opportunity to 
attend annual summer camps to learn 
about healthy eating and exercise. 

"I see Betty's spirit living on in each 
of the kids we work with,” Cathie says. 

While nothing will ever make up for 
the loss of Betty, those who knew her (and 
many who didn't) remind the Ong family 
that she will never be forgotten. 

Christine speaks frequently with Harry 
over the phone and through email, sharing 
photos and memories of Betty. 

“[The family] is so thankful to have people 
like myself and some of Betty's other friends. 
It puts them at peace to connect them 


'For the first time ever, 
theres something named 
after Betty. It's not just 
about Betty, but also for 
the Chinatown and San 


Francisco communities: 
— Cathie Ong-Herrera 


with the days when Betty was in Boston,” 
Christine says. 

The Ong family also keeps in touch 
with Rob Landrum, the boyfriend Betty 
kissed on the morning of 9/11. 

Rob, who has been married for four years 
and is a sixth degree black belt Taekwondo 
instructor, serves on the Betty Ann Ong 
Foundation Advisory Committee. 

In the 10 years since 9/11, Harry has 
received condolence letters ranging from 
notes scribbled on newspaper articles to a 
personal acknowledgement letter from the 
National Commission on Terrorist Attacks 
Upon the United States (the 9/11 Commis- 
sion). The commissions letter reads: 

“Тһе story of your sister's strength and 
courage touched us all, and has inspired the 
nation. We are proud of Betty and grateful to 
her, just as we are proud and grateful to уои” 

The City of San Francisco is commemor- 
ating Betty, too. 

In September, Mayor Ed Lee announced 
a proposal to name the recently rebuilt 
Chinese Recreational Center in honor 
of Betty. A month later, the San Francisco 
Recreation and Park Commission unanimous- 
ly voted to name the building, the Betty Ong 
Chinese Recreational Center. 

The facility, located at 1199 Mason St., 
is six blocks from where Betty grew up. 

“Тһе Chinese Recreation Center is ап 
important place for us because it was our 
playground. Swings, slides, Chinese checkers, 
basketball. АП good memories,’ Cathie says. 

Its slated for completion this Spring. 

"For the first time ever, theres something 
named after Betty,” Cathie says. "It's not just 
about Betty, but also for the Chinatown and 
San Francisco communities — and also for 
the country. 

“Betty is a national hero? 

Email Elliot Owen 
nabadu@gmail.com 
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letters to the editor 


FIGHTING SIDE-BY-SIDE 


Thank you for including Elliot Owens article, "Do Ask, Do Tell” 
(Spring 2011) on LGBT people in the military. 

What strikes me as the most important aspect of this piece is 
that LGBT people have always been and will always be part of the 
United States Military — whether they have to serve in the closet or 
are finally able to be out and serve. It was not long ago that during 
World War IL General Eisenhower called in one of his sergeants to 
tell her that he had received orders to fire all the lesbians in his unit. 
As the story goes, she smiled and told him that was fine, but that 
she would have to be the first on the list. Another female officer 
came into the office and told him that, no, with all due respect, that 
sergeant would not be the first on the list, but the second, because 
she would be the first. General Eisenhower laughed, crumpled the 
order and threw it away. (For the most accurate account of this 
story and others that look at the paradox of LGBT people in the 
U.S. Military, please see Alan Berubés Coming Out Under Fire.) 

My own father, a veteran of World War II in both the European 
and the Pacific Theatres, Korea and Vietnam, worked side-by-side 
with LGBT people all the time. He knew about them and even joked 


with friends as they went 

to separate bars when they 

were off-base for a precious 

twenty-four hours of freedom. 

What mattered was that the people 

in his unit were there to work together. 

He thought that President Clinton's ham-fisted 
"Dont Ask, Dont Tell" policy was ludicrous and would only work 
to undermine morale. He was right and he wrote the president and 
everyone else he could think of as a three-time veteran who had 
a jeep shot out from under him in Nazi occupied France, and was 
eventually awarded a Purple Heart. 

My father was a social conservative, but he knew the truth of 
ALL people in the military fighting and dying side-by-side. If he 
were alive today, I would have shared Elliot’s excellent article with 
him. Thank you for including it in this publication. 

Ardel Thomas 
Department Chair 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Transgender Studies 


A GOOD OUTLOOK 


Nick Peters, a City College alumnus who was recently inducted into 
the Sports Writer's Hall of Fame (“А Giant Sports Writer" | Spring 
2011), suffers from a neurological disease known as spondylosis. He 
can no longer write with his right hand — the hand he used to write 
with. His wife, Lise, helps him give us an update on his condition. 

Nick is still busy organizing everything — keeping his mind off his 
health. The legs are getting weaker, and speech therapy to strengthen 
his muscles will start soon. His outlook is still good — but he's not 
kidding himself. 

We dont take anything for granted — we've had a wonderful 
summer and look forward to the end of baseball season. 


Wishing you all the best. 
Lise and Nick Peters 


Elk Grove, СА 


HEART OF A LION 


Whether serendipity, divine intervention, or the extraordinary 
indescribable drumbeat to render justice and benevolence that 
pulsates through all ofus, held the dominant hand in Theresa Shanley's 
heroic efforts to capture a monster and restore a child's life (“How 
An Off-Duty Nurse Became a Hero" | Spring 2011) — the story inspires 
deeply on all levels. We all have the potential to be heroes, to break 
free from the safety of the ordinary, but even luck and the knock 
of God's hand do not guarantee action. Theresa Shanley bravely 
answered the call. M.S. Mastel has brilliantly captured what is for 
many the ineffable unrevealed heart of a lion in her compassionate 
and exhilarating portrait. 
Jack Stone 
San Francisco, CA 


LELAND'S HAIR 


I read the feature on Leland Yee ("City College Alumnus Runs 
For Mayor" | Spring 2011) and I appreciate your recognition of his 
benevolence and grassroots approach to this mayoral campaign. 
His statement that Chinatown has a "great sense of community" 
may still hold true — I watched youth look into a bakery, and the 
women inside called him in, matronly embracing him and chatting. 
Ihave my bets on Leland. Nonetheless, Га like to comment that his 
hairstyle features a taper rather than a “fashionable fade,” which 
is regarded as thug-like and typically means that there is a design 
shaved into the hair. Keep on writing. 
Peter Hernandez 
San Francisco, CA 
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Excellent article оп Leland Yee. I never would have made it through 
a similar article in the Chronicle or Examiner. Zzzzzzzz. I am now 
better informed about a representative than I could have ever been 
without Etc.s concise, interesting story. Maybe my attention span 
has shrunk, but there seems to be an ever thickening haze between 
me and the newsprint pages of our local papers. Thank you. Please 
do more stories about our local politicos. 
Jill Mitchell 
San Francisco, CA 


Thirty-seven-year-old marathon runner and City College student Sunny Grosso 


stretches on the bleachers before training at Kezar Stadium in April. 


Two hundred of us are lined up along the shore of 
Lake Chabot. It's 6 a.m. Smells like a summer morning. 
Pollen and piney dew. 

| wiggle my toes laced up firm inside my Brooks. 

My feet nag like two bulls about to break their pen. 

Seven months of training bottled up behind 
the starting line. 

The banner above us reads, “Start” 

l've been here before. Five years ago, | ran my first 
marathon in Alaska. And then four more. But today the 
stakes are higher. This is my first "ultra? 

Fifty kilometers. Thirty-two miles of trail lay ahead. 

A thundering pop sends the birds fluttering. There's 
pushing, a few elbows, wild breathing. Hairy arms 
bristle by. | fall into a trot. The rhythm is calming. 

Nerves, doubt and fear bundle up like a fist inside my 
gut. Yet every cell in me is strumming and beating, alive. 

Miles 4, 5 and 6 whip by. Sweat beads on cool morning 


skin. Beams of light slant through Redwood Regional Park. 


he tong Ru 


Uns; marathon and beyond | 


SPORTS 


саушы Grosso 
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unning has been in our blood since we were chiseling tools 
R* spearing woolly mammoths. 

In 1896, the marathon made its debut at the first modern 
Olympic games. Three men died in training. Only 17 athletes actual- 
ly competed. For 88 years, women were excluded from the sport. 

Last year 500,000 people completed a marathon. More than 
40 percent were women. 

Today running serves mostly as a way to get and stay in shape. 
But it is also a way to balance our modern lives. 

Research shows that running relieves stress, increases energy 
and sharpens focus. It is known to improve mood, combat 
depression, help sleep, lower the risk of disease and, some say, 
improve sex. 

In 2009, as the economy took a nosedive, people ran. A record 
467,000 runners completed marathons in the U.S. that year. 

Across the country, participation has hit record levels. Registra- 
tion for the Boston Marathon last October sold out in five hours. 

More than 400 marathons were scheduled nationally this year. 
That's about seven a week. Two major ones are here: the San Francisco 
Marathon and the Nike Women’s Marathon. With an additional 13 
road and 20 trail marathons planned, the Bay Area will host a record 
35 marathons this year. 
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“EVERYBODY WANTS TO run a marathon,” 
says Lisa Felder, a coach and legend in 
the running community. Tall and thin like 
an Avatar, with huge eyes, Felder has ran 
298 marathons and 110 ultramarathons. 

Once an endurance test for the running 
elite, today 75 percent of marathons are 
comprised of casual runners. 

Jane Becker, a 60-year-old full-time 
City College student, remembers what 
drew her to her first marathon. 

“A couple of my co-workers started 
training for Honolulu. I thought, I could 
never do a "full" They explained how 
you work your way up. Most of the women 
in her friend's training group looked like 
Martha Stewart — not athletes. 

Wearing wire glasses and a generic 
blue baseball cap, the round and bubbly 
homemaker was relieved. And inspired. 


Marc Dyer, assistant cross country 
and track coach for City College, says 
he ran his first marathon as a fitness test. 
At mile 17, he broke down and had to 
walk the rest. 
"Oh my God, it was torture;' he says. 


"Its just a long time to be moving.” 


Just over two hours for the world’s fastest. 
For the average runner, about 4.5 hours. 

Yet marathons offer an opportunity to 
do something extraordinary, to transcend 
everyday life. 

“For the average person,’ Dyer says, 


“it’s an awesome accomplishment. It's some- 


thing that’s difficult but not impossible.” 
Perhaps it is no coincidence that as 

unemployment spiked, more people than 

ever laced up for their first marathon. 


DESPITE GROWING POPULARITY, 98 percent 
of the population will never run a marathon. 


« 


That's partly because it requires а huge 
time commitment. The average marathoner 
trains for five months and logs over 400 
miles. That's about 135 hours, three pairs 
of sneakers and 20 long Saturday mornings 
on the road. 

There's more. 

Fartleck. Swedish for “speed play" High 
intensity sprints interspersed in long runs. 
They condition the fast-twitch muscle group 
to take over when the slow-twitch group 
breaks down. Usually around mile 22. 


‘You learn that your own 


limits are far beyond what 
you ever imagined!’ 


—Lisa Felder 


By race day, you will be an expert 
on pacing, stretching, sprints, hill work, 
calisthenics and core training. 

You will have mastered nutrition, 
hydration and carbo-loading. You will be 
well acquainted with pronation, runner’s 
knee, shin splints, blisters, body lube and 
foam rollers. 

You'll know how to store your car key 
in your sports bra. How to tape your nipples 
for a long run. How to shoot a proper snot 
rocket. How to pee trailside. And the least 
painful way to execute an ice bath. 

Still, all that physical training is not 
enough. As the body builds, the mind be- 
comes more confident, focused and driven. 
When everything else breaks down on race 
day, mental stamina finishes the job. 

That mental strength lingers, and often 
spreads to everyday life. 


І FEEL LIKE WHATEVER problems I have been 
dealing with, once I get out there, they can 
be solved,’ Becker says. 

Runner’s high. The rush of euphoria that 
releases during strenuous running. 

Throughout the run, endorphins are 
produced. They perform like opiates to create 
a state of well-being. It's the same rush of 
endorphins experienced during an orgasm. 

Felder, who has run more than 400 
marathons, says it helps her think through 
life’s challenges. 


Grosso routinely jogs through the Presidio 
to train for her marathons. 
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"Self-reflection is pretty much a given 
when you are out there for that length of 
time. You can work out any type of stress 
or problem. A run can feed the mind? 

Sometimes, a hungry mind. 

Chris Kern, a City College woodwork- 
ing student who has run three marathons 
and two ultras, is lean and calm in a royal 
blue windbreaker. Running keeps him strong 
and allows him to eat freely without gain- 
ing weight. But it also helps him cope with 
larger personal issues. 

"I had a very difficult summer in 1998 — 
starting with a bad breakup, my parents 
announcing divorce after 33 years of 
marriage, my sister being diagnosed with 
cancer, my grandmother dying. Тһе main 
way I coped was running. I needed to 
run that whole year. I don't think I would 
have gotten through without it.” 


Alone, the crowd has thinned. Mile after 
mile of wide, winding fire roads. Head down, 
working steady up a long gravel hill tha 
Seems never ending. | round the corner on 
mile 13 to a crowd of familiar faces. Friends 
cheer as | gulp down electrolytes, bananas, 
pretzels. Light as a leaf, | smile, hug and fly 
off down the trail. 
Mile 15, 16 and 17, three hours in. Endless 
roots and rocks. Endless trains of thought. 
Cresting another hill | bound into the 
blinding sunlight. Faint hoots. | squint, dizzy, 
shade my eyes ... and realize in huge relief 
l've reached the mile 20 aid station. 

Mile 22. Heavy as an ox. A rubbery stiffness 
restricts every step. A teammate joins me. 
She bounces along like fresh laundry. 

"Isn't this beautiful’ she coos. "Feel the 
breeze cascade over you, tickle your arm hairs.” 

"Mnngh;'! grunt. And then, | do. Ahead 
there's a break in the eucalyptus-lined trail. 
The sun is bouncing off a glassy Lake Chabot. 


The morning of the 
Healdsburg Wine 
Country Half Marathon, 
Grosso tapes her toes 
to pad blisters and 
prevent her big toenail 
from falling off during 
the race. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
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In preparation for the Healdsburg Wine Country Half Marathon in October, Grosso and her friends 
“carbo-load” on a pasta dinner the night before the race. 


AT THE 2007 CHICAGO MARATHON, a heat 
wave sent 95 runners to the hospital. One 
died. At the Detroit Marathon in 2009, three 
runners perished. 

Тһе dangers of running 26 miles are real. 

Last February, a 36-year-old man col- 
lapsed and died in the Kaiser Permanente 
Half Marathon just feet from the Golden 
Gate Park finish line. He was considered fit. 

Even for trained athletes, 26.2 miles can 
be brutal. Running is a high impact sport. 

It puts stress on the muscles, tendons, joints 
and bones, as well as the liver, kidneys, heart 
and lungs. 

Even for the well prepared, simple 
mistakes like not drinking enough water 
can be dangerous. Heat exhaustion, stroke, 
and even death can result. 


Overhydrating, on the other hand, can 
lead to hyponatremia, which causes the 
brain to swell and rupture. 

While concerning, severe injury and 
death in running are rare. The odds of dying 
while participating in a marathon are around 
1in 100,000. The odds of dying in a car crash 
are 1 in 84. You are more likely to die driving 
the course than running it. 

A marathons mental challenges are far 
less likely to kill you. Though they may break 
you. Running most infamous phenomenon 
is known as "the wall? 

“It feels like theres no way you can 
continue,” Kern says. “Physically, theres 
nothing left to give ... you've lost your 
confidence. You feel like you have to quit. 

"At that point, you have to talk to the 
other part of yourself, convince yourself 
that you can keep going,” he says. “That's 
the mental and physical battle that you're 
seeking — that's why you do it? 

While painful, runners often credit break- 
ing through the wall as the most rewarding 
part of the marathon experience. 

"It takes you to a place you can't get any 
other way,’ Kern says. “Having to find the 
fortitude to overcome those low points is 
really rewarding.” 

Felder agrees. 

“There are things you learn about yourself 
that can only be learned hours into demand- 
ing physical effort. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ALISA OROZCO 
Grosso stretches after finishing the 
Healdsburg Wine Country Half Marathon 
in 1 hour 47 minutes. 


"You learn that your own limits are far 

beyond what you ever imagined? 
Jane Becker did. 

“If I hadn't proved to myself that I could 
complete the marathon seven years ago. 
I would not have thought that at 6o I could 
come back to school and get my degree,” 
she says. 


ile 24. Beads of sweat turn to salt. Leaden 
egs. Bloated and sloshing, but afraid to 
stop. The urge turns to pain in the next few 
breaths and | whip down on the side of the 
rail. Nothing exists but the long indulgent 
elief. | hear baritone voices approaching. 


Their footsteps patter by like a mirage. 


Mile 28. Muscles swollen, joints inflamed. 
Breaking down, limping. Feverish thoughts 
fight the physical pain. Chills attack but my 
face is red hot. 

Just. Keep. Going. 

| turn the iTunes up ... the lyrics rise like 
gospel and | cling to them. 

Mile 31. Dilapidated, hobbling, broken. 
Mind is fried. It jumps and jerks in delirious 
flinches away from the death march. | gather 


up focus and strength and inject it into 
my muscles, like truth serum. It works. Little 
pockets of energy come out of nowhere 
and push me along in bursts. Spectators 
start to appear. So close now | can taste it. 
And then out of nowhere, like a dream, 
am rolling through the finish. Cheers echo. 
Blurry handshakes, hugs. 
And my man. A huge swell of emotion 
olls me like a wave. 
y legs don't work. They buckle with 
each step. A medal is placed around my 
neck. | look down and touch the cool nickel. 
Reality breaks. 

Thirty-two miles. 
Five hours, thirty-seven minutes. 
made it. 
hrow back a cup of water, but most 
of it goes down my shirt. It feels great and 
| grab another. 
оок back at the banner. 
omething opens up inside me, like 
t loosening. 
inish” 


WN 
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Email Sunny Grosso 
sunnyshines@gmail.com 


і 
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LOCAL PUBLIC RADIO 


91.7FM IN SAN FRANCISCO 
WWW.KALW.ORG 


PROFILE 


The Cat's Meow 


HOW CITY'S QUEEN BECAME A STAR ON THE SILVER SCREEN 


Dressed in a lime-green tunic layered 
over a beige tank top, Lee Meriwether 
glides like royalty around her air-con- 
ditioned two-story, three-bedroom 
home in Granada Hills. A billowy floral 
skirt complements her trim figure. 

At 124 pounds, Meriwether weighs 
the same as she did in 1955, when she 
reigned as Miss Arnerica. 

The 5-foot-8 beauty queen was 
only 19 then. In a modest, one-piece 
white bathing suit, she towered over 
the 49 other contestants. 

"| didn't want to compete for 
Miss America,” Meriwether recalls. 

Her 48-year-old father had just died 


By Valerie Demicheva 


from a stroke a month before she 
was crowned. 

"My mother assured me that my 
father would have wanted me to stay 
strong. It was a way of honoring him” 

After traveling cross-country by 
train with her mother to Atlantic City, 
NJ, Meriwether competed in the first 
live, nationally televised Miss America 
pageant in 1955. 

Ike was president. Minimum wage 
was a dollar an hour. Disneyland had 
just opened. The cost of a black and 
white TV was less than $100. And 
one-piece bathing suits, like the one 
Meriwether wore, cost less than $13. 


Actress Lee Meriwether, a City College alumna, signs a publicity photograph for a fan at San Francisco's 


Wonder Con comic book conference in April. Meriwether, 76, was Miss America in 1955 and starred as 


Catwoman in the 1966 "Batman" film. 
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year earlier, she was enrolled at 
А College as а Radio and TV/ 
Theater Arts major with Bill Bixby, 
who would later play Dr. David Bruce 
Banner — the Incredible Hulk. 

She was still a student here when she 
was nominated for Miss San Francisco. She 
began making headlines when she won. 

Later that year, she was crowned 
Miss California. 

Representing the Golden State in the 
1955 national pageant, an unassuming 
Meriwether took the crown. 

Miss America would never complete 
her degree. 

NBC called. She moved to New York 
and became the first female anchor on 
the Today Show. 

Her looks started opening doors in 
Hollywood. 

After a decade of minor television 
roles, she became the first silver screen 
Catwoman in the 1966 "Batman" film. 

She would be pegged as a “bombshell” 
until she was nominated for a Golden Globe 
in 1975 for her portrayal of a widow on 

"Barnaby Jones? 

Until last spring, Meriwether played ma- 

triarch Ruth Martin on the Emmy-winning 
“All My Children,” the longest-running soap 
opera on television. 

Shes returned many times to the 
City College stage, most recently in 2008 
as Mary Tyrone in Eugene O'Neill's 

“Long Day’s Journey Into Night? 


BORN IN LOS ANGELES, Meriwether grew 
up in San Francisco. She went to West Portal 
Grammar School, where she auditioned 
for the role of Mrs. Lincoln in "Abraham; 
but was turned down because she was 

"too pretty.” 

Looking back, Meriwether disagrees. 

"I had a hideous snaggle tooth ... and huge 
Dumbo ears. My family couldnt afford 
plastic surgery, so my father wagered and 
won a free plastic surgery from his surgeon 
golf buddy? 

At George Washington High School she 
started landing roles despite her good looks. 
In John Millington Synges "Riders to the Sea" 
she played Maurya, a mourning mother. 
The monologue she memorized then would 
serve her well later. 

After graduating in 1953, Meriwether 
enrolled at City College. The following 
year she was surprised to learn that 
she had been nominated by a fraternity 
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on campus to compete in the Miss San 
Francisco pageant. 
^My mother never told me I was beauti- 
ful,” she says, shrugging her shoulders. 
“Not once. I just never thought of myself 
as a beauty queen? 

It was the last day of the three-day 
competition, when a classmate informed 
Meriwether that she was the nominee. 

Flustered by the pressure, she called 
her dad. 

“Go for it,” he said. 

She arrived at the Fairmont Hotel just 

in time to hear another contestant sing 

"Moonlight Sonata" in perfect pitch. Wear- 
ing an ornate tutu, the next competitor 
performed a graceful ballet solo from 
Swan Lake. 

Meriwether suddenly felt unprepared. 
She was on the verge of conceding defeat. 

Then she remembered her high school 


DE 


monologue from Synge' “Riders to the Sea.” 


'My mother never told me 
| was beautiful, not once. 

| just never thought of 
myself as a beauty queen: 


Lee Meriwether 


In a strong Irish brogue, she keened 

a lament for her son, who was lost at sea. 

^... Hes gone now, and when the black 
night is falling I'll have no son left me 
in the мога...” 

For the bathing suit competition, she 
wore a chlorine-bleached white one-piece 
from her closet. 

After Meriwether was crowned Miss 
San Francisco, reporters rushed her for 
a quote. 

^My mother is going to kill me!" she 
told them. 

Ethel Meriwether was tired of her 
seamstress chores, but now shed have to 
prepare her daughter for the Miss California 
competition. 

It was a windy day in Santa Cruz. "Folks 
come from all over the state to witness this 
parade of femininity,” a Miss California 
newsreel boasted. Thirty thousand people 
were in attendance. 

“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman, especially when she’s in a bathing 
suit,” an announcer enthused. He then 


proceeded to read out each of the finalists’ 
measurements. 

“Miss San Francisco: 34-22-36; 
he announced. 

“I hated that,” Meriwether later said. 
“It was the worst part of the competition.” 
With her parents in attendance, she 
accepted the Miss California sash and 

crown in her swimsuit. It was the first 
time a San Franciscan had captured the 
title since 1939. 

That June was a highpoint in her life. 
A month later, though, she would be 
devastated by the death of her father. 


ON LABOR DAY, Meriwether was still griev- 
ing when she arrived at the Miss America 
competition in Atlantic City. After their 
three-day train ride, her mother began 
helping her prepare for the competition, 
which would start on Sept. 11. 

Тһе pageant committee gave Meriwether 
a lavish white gown, but the bodice was 
too small. 

“T was already flat, but this dress just 
constricted my chest and lungs,” she says. 

“І could hardly breath!” 

Without needle and thread, her 
mother used surgical tape to stretch the 
bust. Although it fit, Meriwether could 
barely exhale. 

Тһе situation only made her more self- 
conscious. Her sorority sisters, who saw the 
competition on ТУ, noticed her flat chest. 
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Meriwether stands beside the official 
Miss America vehicle in 1955. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY VALERIE DEMICHEVA 
Meriwether displays her Miss America 
tapestry at her home in Granada Hills, Calif. 


^We thought they just caught you 
for wearing falsies,' they wrote to her 
in a teasing letter. 

During the pageant, Meriwether 
bonded with first runner-up Miss Florida, 
Ann Gloria Daniel, despite rumors about 
behind-the-scenes catfights. 

“We became great friends,” Meriwether 
says. “Ann had a beautiful Edwardian 
dress and did a magnificent accordion 
performance.’ 

When Meriwether was finally hustled 
out onto the stage, the cameras were rolling. 

First for the swimsuit competition. Then 
the talent portion (by now, she had honed 
her monologue). 

Then the embarrassing evening gown. 

As the seated contestants awaited 
the results behind the stage, someone 
approached Meriwether. 

"Out of nowhere they dropped the 1st place 
sash into my lap. I thought it was meant for 
me to present to Ann but as I stood up some- 
one draped it on me and told me Id won? 

She quickly composed herself and walked 
out into the klieg lights. 

“It was an out of body experience. felt 
as if I were watching myself walk across 
the stage.” 


Meriwether, now 76, holds a publicity photo from 
her days as Catwoman in the first "Batman" film. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ALISA OROZCO 


After Meriwether received a three-foot 
tall trophy, her predecessor, Evelyn Ay, 
placed the coveted crown on her head. 

As 27 million viewers looked on, she tilted 
her jeweled head to the right of her scepter, 
and gave the cameras a toothy grin. 


UNLIKE TODAY'S MISS AMERICAS, Meriwether 
wasn't required to have a “platform.” This 
year's Miss America is helping at risk stu- 
dents stay in high school. In 1955, Meriwether 
served as a goodwill ambassador on her 
year-long global tour. 

Traveling by train and plane with her 
chaperone, Mary Cory, Meriwether hit 
dozens of cities across the country. Each 
mayor and pageant sponsor treated her 
like a queen. Florida asked her to come 
back twice. 

"The Florida Citrus Company was a 
sponsor. They just loved having a California 
girl representing them,” says Meriwether. 

“They really rolled out the red carpet for me^ 

She also visited Canada and South 
America. Miss Americas other sponsor, 
Everglaze Cotton, financed part of her tour. 

She put on shows for the presidents' 
wives in Lima, Peru and Santiago, Chile. 

In Argentina, she visited girls' schools 
set up by first lady, Eva Peron. But she 
wasnt fluent in Spanish. And the pageant 
didn't help her prepare talking points. As 
a 19-year-old, she was just soaking it all in. 
She learned to improvise. 

After her pageant tour, she moved to 
New York City and became the first female 
co-host on NBC’s “Today Show,’ with 
Dave Garroway. She was known as the 

“Today Girl” from 1955 to 1956. 


‘It was an out of body 
experience. | felt as if 

| were watching myself 
walk across the stage’ 


—Lee Meriwether 


As Miss America, she received more 
than $60,000 in scholarship money, the 
equivalent of $240,000 today. She used part 
of her scholarship money to study method 
acting with actor-director Lee Strasberg 
in New York. 


FOR NEARLY TWO DECADES, Meriwether 
would be typecast as a “bombshell” in most 
of her 40 TV and film roles. Her characters 
ranged from a “beautiful witch" in "Omnibus; 
a 1958 ТУ series, to Dr. Ann MacGregor, 
an insightful scientist in the popular 

“Time Tunnel" TV series (1966 - 1967). 

In 1966, the first "Batman" film starred 
Meriwether as Catwoman. Many of the lead 
actors from the popular "Batman" TV ser- 
ies played the same roles in the film, except 
Catwoman actress Julie Newmar, who 
reportedly asked for too much money. 

The role was made for Meriwether. 

She speaks in her same feline drawl as 
she recounts auditioning for the iconic 
Catwoman role. 


“I wanted them to remember me,’ she says. 
“I grew up with cats. I knew how they moved. 
"I said Hî in а high-pitch. I curled up in 
the chair, licked my hand, and pawed my 
hair. I looked up and they all looked at each 
other, stunned? 


PHOTOGRAPH BY VALERIE DEMICHEVA 


Meriwether and her husband, Marshall Borden, 
joke as they make peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wiches together in their home. 


Meriwether was hired the next day. 

She remembers the first time she tried 
on the tight, black leather bodysuit. Her TV 
predecessor was more voluptuous, so the 
costume designer padded Meriwether’s suit 
to give her curves. 

While other actresses were augmenting 
their looks, Meriwether is quick to note: 

"I've never had anything done? 

The suit was so difficult to peel off 
between takes, she kept it on all day. Baking 
іп the Hollywood sun on the 20th Century 
Fox set, Meriwether's skin burned under 
the hot, tight leather. 


"It was simpler to suffer sunburns!" she says. 


The cartoonish film featured loud colors, 
special effects and campy performances. 

"She caught on to the tongue-in-cheek 
humor immediately; says Adam West, who 
played Batman. “But I was totally blind for 
at least a week when I met her? 

Wearing a black mask and cat ears over 
her 1960s "flip" hairdo, Meriwether bares 


her teeth, bats her eyes and hisses at Batman 


and Robin: 
"You're going to see the purrrrfect crime 
when I get Batman in my claws.” 


AT THE AGE OF 38, Meriwether landed a 
serious role as widowed private detective 
Betty Jones in the successful TV series, 

"Barnaby Jones" (1973 - 1980). The detective 
drama also starred Buddy Ebsen, known 
by many as Jed Clampett on the television 
series “Тһе Beverly Hillbillies? 
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In the first episode, Meriwether’s character 
teams up with her father-in-law (Epsen) to 
solve her dead husband's murder. 

"That first episode was very emotional; 
she says. ^I don't cry easily, so that was 
difficult. Buddy was a wonderful teacher. 

He taught by not teaching. He was just 
always there.” 

Meriwether earned two Golden Globe 
nominations and an Emmy nomination for 

“Barnaby Jones.” 

She went on to play soap opera matriarch, 
Ruth Martin, in “All My Children” from 1996 
to the show’s cancellation in April. 

"Its so depressing,’ she says. “I guess reality 
TV or something will replace it.” 

She recently made a guest appearance on 
ABC's “Desperate Housewives,” which aired 
this season. 

She documents her career in her recently 
completed autobiography, whose working 
title is “From the Boardwalk to the Catwalk” 


'| told her she can be 
a star while | take care 


of our house! 
– Marshall Borden 


OVER THE YEARS, MERIWETHER has given 
special performances at City College 

five times. In 2008, Theater Arts professor 
Susan Jackson directed her in Eugene O’Neill’s 
“А Long Day’s Journey into Night.” 

It was Meriwether’s way of giving back. 
“City College was a pivotal point in my 
life,” she says. “Тһе drama department has 
a special place in my heart. This is where 

it all started” 

Jackson says Meriwether is very humble 
and takes directions well. 

“Lee is incredibly gracious,” Jackson says. 
“And she has a huge gay fan base here — 
we had a full house? 

Jackson says she enjoyed her dinners 
in the Marina District with Meriwether 
during the production run. 

“Everywhere we went fans would stop 
and say, "You're Miss America!” 

While other actors were awe-struck, 
Dirk Alphin, her co-star in the City College 
production of “Long Day’s Journey,’ didnt 
know who Meriwether was during the 
audition. He soon gained respect for her 
as a thespian. 


“She was such a giving actress,” he says. 
“She looked me in the eye during a scene and 
genuinely made my eyes water. Shes reacting, 
not acting ... 

"Her dramatic talent has been underused 
in television for years.” 

Last March, Meriwether crossed gender 
roles. She played a prospector, a role 
originally written for a man, in "Pop. 7" 
written by Lloyd Schwartz. The performance 
was staged at Theater West in Hollywood. 

"I watched Lee nail the role of an old man 
in that cold reading,” says Meriwether's 
former "Love Boat" co-star, Ted Lange, who 
was directing “And Baby Makes Three” at 
Theater West while “Pop 7" held auditions. 

"She was hysterical! She has that killer 
instinct ... Shes what, 75 now? Lee knows 
the hustle never stops!" 

The two City College actors hope to 
perform A.R. Gurney’s “Love Letters" here 
next spring. 


MERIWETHER WAS A FEATURED attraction at 
this year's San Franciscos comic conference, 
Wonder Con. Wearing a striking brown, 
tailored suit, she caught the eye of senior 
citizens and young men alike. 

Robert Rodriguez, a 22-year-old San 
Diego State visual arts student and Batman 
fanatic, was among her admirers. 

For 20 bucks, she autographed a glossy 
publicity photo of herself in a cat suit for 
him. (Тһе money goes to Ability First, form- 
erly Crippled Children Society, a charity 
shes championed for years.) And then 
posed for a photo with her fan. 

Meriwether, in her four-inch créme 
stilettos, towered over Rodriguez. 

“You were my first crush,” Rodriguez 
said, looking up at her. 


MERIWETHER 5 SHINY GOLD Lexus SUV 

is parked in the driveway of her sand- 
castle-colored, two-story home, where she 
lives with her husband, Marshall Borden, 
of 25 years. 

Meriwether keeps her three-foot-tall 
Miss America trophy and three rhinestone- 
studded tiaras in a glass display case by 
the front door. 

Her living room is decorated with 
American Revolution armor, Salvador Dali 
prints, and Depression-Era Glassware. The 
dining room looks out onto an AstroTurf 
putting green, which is separated from her 
swimming pool by a row of pink rose bushes. 

In her high-gloss kitchen, she sips an 
isotonic smoothie. 


‘Sometimes he lets me 


wash the dishes: 
— Lee Meriwether 


"One or two of these can really help you 
maintain a good weight,’ she says. “You must 
preserve your figure to be an actress? 

Her shape hasn't deviated much from the 
slender physique she flaunted as Catwoman 
in 1966. 

Meriwether has two children from her 
previous marriage to actor Frank Aletter. 

Kyle, her eldest daughter, has guest starred 
on “Barnaby Jones" and “Тһе Love Boat" 
with her mother. Now 5o, Kyle has a 17-year- 
old daughter, Ryan, who wants to be a 
private investigator. 

Meriwether’s youngest daughter, Lesley, 
47, is a stuntwoman for many Hollywood 


Lee Meriwether: Ata 


1935 Born on May 27th in Los Angeles 
1953 Graduated from George Washington 


High School 


1953 Attended City College of San Francisco 


1954 Miss San Francisco 
1954 Miss California 


1955 Miss America 


actresses, including Sigourney Weaver, 
Lucy Lawless and Daisy Fuentes. 

The former Miss America says she 
chased her husband all over the country. 
They were married in 1986. Borden, a Ph.D. 
in speech and theater, is also a director 
and playwright. 

The couple met in San Antonio, while 
starring in “Angel Street” on stage. 

“Tt was clear she was beautiful,” Borden 
remembers. “But I doubted she could act.” 

It didn't take long for him to recognize 
her talent. 

He has directed Meriwether in five 
plays, three of which were performed 
in the Diego Rivera Theater. 

In 1986, after the last run of “The Artful 
Lodgers” at City College, Borden told 
Meriwether's daughters, “Well, I'm marry- 
ing your mother tonight!" 


With 40 guests in attendance, including 
their family and the cast of “The Artful 
Lodgers,” the couple wed the same night 
at the Four Seasons Hotel on Market Street. 
Her brother, Don Meriwether, walked her 
down the aisle. 

"It just made sense to get married then,” 
Meriwether giggles. “Both of our mothers 
were in town.” 

On a scorching afternoon at their home 
in Southern California, Borden serves 
his wife homemade bread smeared with 
apricot jam. He brings her breakfast in bed 
most mornings. 

"Sometimes he lets me wash the dishes,” 
Meriwether says. 

"I told her she can be a star while I take 
care of our house,’ says Borden, sipping his 


homemade iced tea. 
Email Valerie Demicheva 


vdemicheva@gmail.com 


Glance 


1955-1956 “Today Girl” on МВС5 “The Today Show” 
1966 Portrayed Catwoman for the “Batman” movie 
1971 “Тһе New Andy Griffith Show,’ Meriwether 
portrayed his wife 
1975-1976 Golden Globe Award nomination, 
Best TV Actress (Drama) 
1977 Emmy Award nomination, Outstanding 
Continuing Performance by a Supporting 
Actress in a Drama Series 
1988-1991 Meriwether portrayed Lily Munster 
in the revival of the hit 1960's 
television show "The Munsters" 
1996-2011  Meriwether took over the role of Ruth Martin 
on the soap opera “All My Children" 
TODAY  Meriwether continues to work on stage, 


television and feature films. 


Lee Meriwether poses for a portrait in her custom- 
made director's chair. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ALISA OROZCO 


TRAVEL 


Golden T 


Eva Eng and her boyfriend of 10 years, Christian Hernandez, 
were unaware of the Golden Ticket sweepstakes when they 
entered Target at the Serramonte Shopping Center last year. 

Eva, a 27-year-old radiology major who was preparing 
for her clinical internship, needed a big binder to hold her 
lab notes. 

Christian, 28, picked her up after her radiography 
class and drove her to Daly City. He had graduated from 
City College's paramedic program a year earlier. 

Inside the store, the couple got distracted by the rows 
and rows of colorful merchandise. 

Eva, who is petite with long black hair, was hungry. 

Christian — a tall and stocky 
paramedic who has a shaved 
head, square jaw and a thin, 
carefully groomed mustache — 

is always hungry. 

Craving chocolate, she 
searched for the candy 
aisle. She saw 
something 

that stirred 
up an old 
memory — 
a familiar- 
looking wrapper. 


icket 
Golden Memories С 


By Jerome Steegmans 
Illustrations by Matie Natov 


"| think | remember this from when | was а kid,’ Eva said. 

As a youngster, she had purchased a WONKA Exploder 
and loved it. Pop Rocks buried in milk chocolate crackled 
and came alive as she bit into the bar. Though she never 
purchased another WONKA Exploder, the sweet memory 
stayed with her. 

"| remember thinking, ‘Oh wow, | haven't seen one of 
these in years. It kind of brought me back” 

Christian suggested buying two bars. 

"But Eva didn't want two. They were three dollars each" 

When she picked a Domed Dark chocolate bar, he told 
her to put it back because he doesn't like dark chocolate. 

They settled on a Chocolate Waterfall bar, a blend of milk 
and white chocolates swirled together. 

Wrapped in a shiny deep-purple plastic with a cartoon- 
ish script logo, it wasn't the same bar Eva remembered. 
It was one of a new line of premium chocolates — the 
WONKA Exceptionals. 

"No other factory in the world churns their chocolate 
by Waterfall ... but it's the only way, if you want it just 50) 
said Gene Wilder's Willy Wonka in the 1971 fantasy film, 


“Willy Wonka and the Chocolate Factory” 


Wonka first appeared as a fictional character in "Charlie 
and the Chocolate Factory; a 1964 novel by Roald Dahl in 
which an impoverished boy wins a tour of Wonka' factory 
and a lifetime supply of chocolate. 


s Christian drove their charcoal- 
Bs 1997 Toyota Camry back 
to their two-bedroom Russian Hill 
flat, Eva unwrapped the Chocolate Waterfall 
bar. The aluminum foil of a golden ticket 
shining within caught her eye. 

"I told her to throw that thing away 
when she found it,” Christian said. “She 
said, Tm gonna send it in’ I was like, 
‘Why? It's garbage: 

“Tm glad she didn't” 

WONKAs Exceptionals bars are 
promoted nationwide through Golden 
Ticket sweepstakes, using language and 
imagery from the book and films. Nestlé 
spokesperson Tricia Bowles explains. 

“WONKA is delivering on the fantasy, 
whimsy and familiarity of the Wonka 
legend, which still resonates with the 
young and young-at-heart? 

“I thought it was a gimmick,” said Eva. 

She submitted her winning ticket, but 
remained skeptical. 

"I didn't realize Id won ... even when they 
sent me the documents. They wanted my 


Social Security number. It felt kinda sketchy.” 


She Googled the promotion company. 

"They seemed legit? 

So Eva signed the papers and sent 
them back. 

“I figured it couldn't hurt, and I'm the 
type of person that sends everything in — 
even if it's just for movie tickets? 

The prize was much more than a 
free ticket to the movies. They had won 

"The Golden Ticket? 

As the newscaster from the 1971 movie 
exclaimed, "One of five lucky bolts of 
lightning poised to strike without notice 
on any point of the map!" 

Unlike in the film, the grand prize was 
not a guided tour of the psychedelic 
wonderland of Wonkas chocolate factory. 

The real Willy WONKA Candy Factory 


in Chicago doesnt offer tours to the public. 


Instead, Eva had won a $40,000 trip 
around the world. 

Although she could have taken four 
friends or family members, Eva decided 
to invite only Christian. 

“He's my best friend,” she said. 


EVA WAS GIVEN a year to use the travel 
dates but the couple decided to squeeze 
their trip into a four-week winter break. 

“We couldnt take that much time off 
of school,’ Eva said. 

Their compressed schedule gave them 
an opportunity to stay in five-star resorts. 
They filled their days with all kinds of 
fun activities. 

"If Td had a whole semester, I might have 
done it differently ... stayed at regular hotels. 
But this was great,” Eva said. 

A travel agent provided by the contest 
helped them plan a custom itinerary. 

“We had them plan excursions and put 
together a meal plan, so we could exhaust 
the funds quickly," Eva said. 

The travel agent sent Eva the itinerary 
in a leather case stuffed with confetti. 

"The first time I saw it, I thought it was 
a mistake. I thought it was crazy.” 

She wondered where she would find 
time to sleep. 

But she was willing to miss some sleep, 
as long as she could escape the cold. 

"I wanted to spend Christmas somewhere 
warm,’ she said. 

"Away from the San Francisco weather.” 
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As a first generation Chinese-American, 
Eva wanted to visit Asia, a place she had 
never been. 

The couples itinerary would include 
China, Indonesia, Thailand and Japan. 


IT WAS A COLD DECEMBER day when they 
departed from SFO. After a 15-hour flight 
to Hong Kong, they were met at the airport 
by a chauffeur in a black Mercedes. 

"In every place but Tokyo, we had a driver 
to take us wherever we wanted,” Christian 
said. “The travel agent hooked us up.” 

In Hong Kong, they dropped their bags 
off at the Marco Polo Hotel, changed their 
clothes, and wandered out into the night. 

“We were tired, but it was only a five- 
minute walk from the hotel to the Temple 
Street Night Market. It's such a lively place, 
and it was open until two in the morning," 
Eva said. 

АП she remembers is that she ate a lot 
of seafood. 

The next day they took a ferry across 
the Pearl River estuary to Macau, the most 
densely populated region in the world, 
with a population of 18,428 persons per 
square kilometer. 

Though Macau is best known as Asias 
largest gambling destination — it takes in 
about four times the revenue of Las Vegas — 
Eva and Christian were more interested 
in sightseeing. 

From the top of the hill by the ruins 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, the couple looked 
out over the city. 


La 


PHOTO COURTESY OF EVA ENG 
Eva Eng and Christian Hernandez, both 
City College alumni, on their trip in Thailand. 
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“Away from all the casinos, looking at all 
the old, dirty buildings ... it was so rustic. 
Like someone had pressed pause on history,” 
Christian said. “It was beautiful” 


ON THE THIRD DAY of their month-long trip, 
they flew to Indonesia. Just a few days before 
Christmas, Christian had something special 
planned for their holiday in Bali. 

Their travel agent had helped him set 
up a romantic Christmas dinner. 

A private dining area on the beach under 
a canopy. A four-course meal. The works. 

But then it started raining. So they 
moved inside. 

Тһе four courses covered in peanuts 
didnt help. 

“It seemed like everything was going 
wrong. It was raining, I had an allergy 
scare, and I started crying,” Eva remembers. 

Christian was determined to make 
this work. 

“We were having an intense conver- 
sation and I kind of knew that he might 
be planning something,” she said. 

When the rain stopped, the couple walked 
back down to the beach. It was surprising 
how fast the sand had dried. 

Christian dropped down on one knee 
and asked Eva to marry him. 

“Yes; she said. 

As they kissed, fireworks exploded, filling 
the Balinese sky. 

“I don't know who planned the fireworks, 
but Id like to pay the guy,’ Christian said. 


IN THAILAND, THE COUPLE visited Bangkok's 
Taling Chan floating market, a bustling hub 
of activity on one of the city's canals, where 
vendors in small wooden boats sell fresh 
produce and fish. 

They spent New Year's Eve at the 
Mahboonkrong Center. With more than 
100,000 visitors a day and 2,000 stores, 
its the most visited mall in Bangkok. 

Overwhelmed by the size of the crowd, 
Eva and Christian nevertheless stayed 
for the New Year's countdown. But were 
disappointed by the finale. 

"Surprisingly, there were no fireworks;" 
Eva said. 


A WEEK LATER, they visited Harajuku, a 
Tokyo fashion district famous for its flashy 
style and wild costumes. 

Japan was the only leg of their trip where 
they didn't have a car and driver. Instead, 
they relied on a tour bus company. 


1 don't know who planned 
the fireworks, but I'd like 
to pay the guy: 

-Christian Hernandez 


The couple joined a tour group on a day 
trip to Mount Fiji, where the brisk mountain 
air gave them an opportunity to wear the 
jackets and warmer clothes that had so far 
been buried at the bottom of their luggage. 

“There's five different view points оп the 
way up the mountain;' Christian recalls. 

"It was snowing pretty good, so the fifth one 
was closed.” 

They got out ofthe bus and spent a couple 
hours exploring. They kept moving to fight 
the cold. 

“We walked around for a while,” Christian 
said. "One of the paths took us up pretty 
high, but not all the way to the top.” 

After a week in Japan, they returned home 
on January 16, in time for Eva to resume 
classes last spring. 


WINNING THE GOLDEN TICKET hasnt affected 
the couples sweet tooth much. 

"I've bought a couple of the Exceptionals 
since,’ Eva says. 

Christian is more philosophical. 

"I don't want too much chocolate anyway. 
Id probably get diabetes and theyd end up 
taking my foot,” he says. 

Eva graduated last summer, but she 
and Christian are waiting until she comple- 
tes her internship in December to set 
a wedding date. 

"It will be sometime after I finish my 
clinical,” Eva says. “I guess my next big goal 
is to find a job.” 

The Golden Ticket has turned into golden 
memories. Christian admits he enjoys sifting 
through the trip’s photos while at work. 

Eva is less sentimental. 

"[Ihings have] pretty much come back 
to normal. But it was definitely a really good 
break from school,’ she says. 

Willy Wonka knows exactly what she 
means. As he said in the 1971 film: 

"A little nonsense now and then, is relished 
by the wisest men” 


Amber Agerstrand contributed to this story. 


Email Jerome Steegmans 
jsteegma@mail.ccsf.edu 


ALCATRAZ 


GIVING THANKS THE 
INDIGENOUS WAY 


By Elliot Owen · Photographs by Alex Chousa 


hile most American families 
are asleep at 4 a.m. this Thanks- 
giving morning, 3,500 people 
line up at Pier 33 in the rain, waiting 
for one of six ferries to shuttle them to 
Alcatraz Island. 

They are celebrating the 42nd Indigenous 
Peoples Sunrise Gathering, an annual event 
that commemorates the occupation of 
Alcatraz by six-dozen Native Americans 
between 1969 and 1971. The 19-month pro- 
test serves as an inspiration and model for 
today's Occupy movement. 

The original occupiers of Alcatraz, 
many of whom were students, demanded 
the return of the island to indigenous 
people, and funding for a cultural center 
and university. 

Although the island's legal deed was 
never changed, a cultural center was built 


CULTURE 


A sign reading "Indians Welcome" and "Indian Land" greets visitors to Alcatraz Island. 


40 years later. In November, a permanent 
multimedia exhibit showcasing the island's 
Native American history was opened in the 
basement of a prison cellblock. 

Jose B. Cuellar, Ph.D., a City College 
Latin American Studies professor, has been 
attending this event for more than 20 years. 

"The event is especially important this year 
with the new exhibit, to commemorate those 
strong, brave students who took a stand. It's 
a place of education and the exhibit is going 
to give it new impact,’ he says. 

One-by-one, the ferries dock at Alcatraz 
Island and the passengers disembark. Organ- 
izers, participants and supporters of the 
event walk up a concrete pathway to a large, 
paved platform. 

Among them is Cuellar, who holds a 
bundle of burning sage that laces the air 
and casts an amber glow on his face. 


Jose Cuellar, 

а City College Latin 
American Studies 
professor, engages 
his students in 

a History of the 
Mexican-American 
Chicano class on 
the Ocean Campus. 


"Folks from all over are here. People 
from South America ... the islands ... 
China. All the colors are here. People who 
are not from here come to show respect 
to the indigenous people, and leave with 
new perspectives,” he says. 

Once on the platform, the crowd forms 
a circle around a fire pit. 

As darkness slowly gives way to dawn, 
Pomo Indians begin their traditional dances 
around the fire, bare feet to cold stone. 
Whistles erupt between drum beats. 

Andrea Carmen, executive director 
of the International Indian Treaty Council, 
addresses the crowd. 

“We used to call it "Unthanksgiving Day’ 
as a protest to the lies of history. In 1637, 
the Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
declared the first Thanksgiving — not as 
thanks to the indigenous nations who 
showed them how to eat when they arrived 
starved and lost on the shores — but as 
thanks for the return of colonist soldiers 
after they massacred 7оо Pequot men, 
women and children. 

"Instead of saying 'Unthanksgiving, 
this is Indigenous Thanksgiving Day,” 
Carmen says. ^We give thanks to those 
who went before us, those who made 
the ultimate sacrifice, so we could be 
here today? 

As the sun rises, the Oceana Coalition 
of Northern California performs their 
traditional Maori and Hawaiian dances. 
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Alcatraz Island, 1.5 miles offshore, as seen from the ferry. 


Jeremy Goodfeather, an Iroquois musician, 
steps forward with his acoustic guitar. Before 
beginning his song, he makes reference to 
today's occupation. 

"In solidarity with the Occupy Oakland 
movement, [and] Occupy throughout the 
country — as Native Americans, we want to 
say to everybody, welcome to the resistance! 
We've been doing this for awhile already.” 

After Goodfeather's song, the emcee 
announces the finale performance — 

Danza Azteca, a dance troupe of more 
than 100 Aztec dancers. 

Wearing multicolored regalia covered 
with long feathers and bright beads, they 
charge into the circle. 

Among them is Rebeca Flores, a City 
College psychology student who has danced 
at the ceremony for over a decade. 

“Our dances are prayers. There are many 
different prayers and many different dances,” 
she says. 

The Aztec dancers address the four 
directions in their opening dance. Flores 
describes what it means to her. 

“I feel balance, harmony, grounded 
and one with the essence of nature. There 
is no separating my identity from Danza,’ 
says the 40-year-old San Francisco native. 

While performing at the Sunrise Gathering 
is spiritually enriching for Flores, she is also 
making a statement. 

“Тһе smell of the earth, the smell of our 
sacred smokes, the sound of our drums — 
these are things that are deep in our primal 
essence and that’s what keeps the balance 
for us, remembering our ways. Some of 
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'Our dances are prayers. 
There are many different 
prayers and many 


diffferent dances: 
— Rebeca Flores 


us have strayed away from them, and this 
is what causes disharmony and imbalance 
in many cultures;' she says. 

The last dance draws to a close. A man 
wearing a weathered hat and faded denim 
jacket walks around the circles perimeter 
holding out a small basket full of dry shred- 
ded tobacco. 

As the emcee thanks everyone for coming, 
several people take a small pinch and walk 
to the fire pitto make an offering. Despite the 
cold, wet weather, people are smiling. 

“Theres something about being with 
a group of people who wake up earlier than 
they have to, in order to be with other peo- 
ple in solidarity with American Indians,” 
says Cuellar. 


“Т feel empowered by it? 
Email Elliot Owen 
nabadu@gmail.com 


Rebeca Flores, center, a City College student, 
dances at the Indigenous Peoples Sunrise 
Gathering on Alcatraz Island on Nov. 24. 


Participants gather to commemorate the occupation 
of Alcatraz by Native Americans from 1969 to 1971. 


Drummers of all ages set the rhythm 
for the dancers. 
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BREW CLUB 
Falls Flat ...... 


As Brad Titus, president of City College's 
Brewing Science Club, empties a half- 
filled bag of malted barley into a tall 
chrome pot on a propane cooker, steam 
rises past his trim goatee. 

Titus is one of more than 750,000 
people who brew beer in the United 
States. His brew club has 10 members. 

“| love American beer; the bartender 
says, referring to the spirit of experi- 
mentation that has been going on 
in people's garages and kitchens since 
home brewing was legalized in 1978. 

The clubs treasurer, Bret Peterson, 

a bearded biology major at City, has 
been making his own beer for about 
three years. 

Club member Christian Clark, a 
culinary major here, made his first brew 
on his 13th birthday when he was living 
in Australia, where, he says, almost 
everyone has a basic beer making kit. 
Stores in that isolated part of the coun- 
try sell low quality beer at high prices. 
So once a month, his family and 
neighbors got together, barbecued, 
and brewed beer. 

"| love how complex and nuanced 
it is; Clark said. "You can make 10,000 
different ales. You can make it your own. 
It's fulfilling" 

Ted Strzalkowski, the club's Inter Club 
Council representative, served a 10-year 
stint in the Coast Guard before coming 
here to study chemistry. The husky 
5-foot-io information tech who works 
for a Fortune 500 company said he likes 
the do-it-yourself approach to brewing. 

There are pale lagers, pilsners, pale 
ales, dark lagers, porters, stouts ... 

When asked his favorite brew, he said, 
“It’s like asking ‘who's your favorite kid?" 

But he gravitates toward “malty beers 
worthy of age” 

Ted Strzalkowski pours a premixed solution 
of yeast and wort into the carboy. This starter 
solution allows the yeast cells to multiply, giving 


them a head start on the fermentation process. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SUSAN BOECKMANN 


nfortunately, the Brewing Science 

Club didn’t have a chance to age. 

After only a few months, it went 
as flat as an open can of Budweiser. 

Though it was more of a science club 
than a drinking club, it got kicked off cam- 
pus before the semester was out. 

The administration was concerned 
with funding a “beer club” while other pro- 
grams were facing cuts. Not to mention 
liability issues. 

The club brewed five batches of beer in 
all, visited local breweries, toured UC Davis’ 
brewing facility and participated in City 
Colleges culinary fundraiser, Wok on the 
Wild Side. 


LAST FEBRUARY, 15 PEOPLE showed up for 
the club’s first inaugural brew, held in Titus’ 
three-bedroom rental in the Sunset District, 
which he shares with two other roommates. 

In the garage, beakers line the shelves 
and a few carboys are stored under a foos- 
ball table. 

One of the club members added tap 
water from a laundry sink to the boil, and 
turned off the blue flame. The temperature 
of the wort, an unfermented mix of liquid 
and grain, needed to be brought down. 

When the thermometer read 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, Titus and Peterson took the pot 
off the cooker and poured its contents into 
a large orange thermos to allow the sugar 
to separate from the barley. 

All the equipment had been carefully 
cleaned to prevent microbes from spoiling 
the batch. 

“A bad batch of beer can taste like wet 
cardboard — astringent, medicinal, skunky, 
cloyingly sweet,’ Titus said. 

Peterson met Titus in a trigonometry 
class last year. He overheard Titus talking 
to another student about brewing beer. 
Being a brewer himself, he joined the 
conversation. Last semester, they formed 
the Brewing Science Club. 

At the garage, their thirsty guests wanted 
immediate gratification. Titus had some 
home brew ready in his two-tap kegorator. 
Some people brought their own creations 
for sampling. 

Strzalkowski brought along the last few 
bottles of his sweet and hearty creation, 
Robust Maple Porter. Adding maple syrup, 
allspice and cinnamon to the mix, he made 
it on his kitchen counter with an electronic 
brewing system he built himself. 
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A member of the Brew Club shows a selection of different types of malted barley used in making beer. 


His brew was just past its apex at 15 months. 
By comparison, the pale ale being brewed for 
the first inaugural would be ready to bottle 
in a few weeks. 

In the back of the garage, smoke escaped 
from a small barbecue loaded with sausage. 
A spread of veggies, dips, salads, sausages 
and chips was laid out on a small table. 

Up front, near a Bowflex home gym, the 
club’s first batch of brew was under way. 

After an hour in the thermos, the sugar 
had been extracted from the barley. Titus 
drained the sweet liquid into a chrome pot 
and put it back on the propane stove. 

While Strzalkowski talked to guests, 

Titus tended the stove. 
Тһе brewing process takes 4 to 5 hours. 


GREGORY “GRIZ” WILLIAM MILLER III'S 
Brewcraft store in the Richmond District is 
a mecca for home brewers. For 16 years, hes 
supplied them with ingredients to make beer. 

“T like beer clubs,” he said from an old 
leather chair in the corner of his shop. “They 
start out being serious and wind up being 
social clubs.” 

A beginning brewer can get a basic beer 
making kit for about $90. More elaborate 
ones can cost $150. 

Grains, hops, malts and yeast range 
form $1.50 to $35 a pound. Cases of bottles, 


Bret Peterson, treasurer of the Brewing Science 
Club, examines a glass of beer. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY TIAN HONG 


paddles, jars, carboys, cookers, hydrometers, 
mashing systems and fermometers range 
between a few bucks to hundreds of dollars. 

“When economic times are down, people 
get into making beer,” said Griz, who offers 
free classes. 

He started making beer “to get centered” 
when he was a psychologist on the Navajo 
Reservation. 

"Its a creative art endeavor. The process 
is what is important,” he said. 
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Bret Peterson, Ted Strzalkowsky and Brad Titus 
strain the used hops and protein by-products 
from the wort as they pour it into the carboy. 


"IT'S LIKE ALCHEMY, says club member 
Max Salamander, her blue eyes glancing 
around the garage at the first inaugural 
brew. "It always seems so magical" 

Salamander, a City College science stu- 
dent who plans to become a veterinarian, 
has been brewing for about four years. 

"Its really easy and you can get creative 
with it. My friend made a beer with 
Kool-Aid. It had lots of alcohol and was 
a real headache? 

She brews gruits, beers that use an 
herbal alternative to hops. Some people 
are allergic to hops. It makes other people 
sleepy. A few hundred years ago, she said, 
the Catholic Church endorsed the herb 
because it doesn't have a narcotic or 
psychedelic affect on the drinker. The 
herbs that she likes — heather, yarrow 
and wormwood — do. 

Titus adds the first batch of cascade 
hops as a bittering-agent, the second for 
flavor and the third for aroma. 

А neighbor says he could smell the boil- 
ing wort two blocks away. As Titus stirs the 
steamy brew in the garage with a wooden 
brewing paddle, the nautilus tattoo on his 
left forearm comes to life. 
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‘Ilove how complex and 
nuanced itis. You can 
make an ale, but you can 
make 10,000 different ales. 
— Christian Clark 


Д 


Shirtless and wearing dark sunglasses, 
Peterson tends to the barbecue in the back- 
yard. The club is making an all-grain brew, 
not an extract, which is a simpler process. 

As people nosh on baby carrots and 
tomatoes, sausages, crackers and dip, Titus 
turns off the propane cooker and readies 
the wort chiller, which rapidly cools the 
brew. It enables proteins to harden and fall 
to the bottom of the pot so the beer comes 
out clear, not foggy. 

"These guys are really smart, talented, 
motivated guys,” said Clark. “There's а lot 
of good energy here.” 

As the hops were removed from the 
wort, Peterson said he sometimes makes 
crackers out of the filtered mash. 

Strzalkowski twirled yeast in a half- 
filled beaker and poured it into the wort. 
In the next few weeks, the yeast will convert 
the sugar into alcohol. An airlock cap tops 
off the carboy. Much of the carbon dioxide 
gas trapped inside is released during this 
process. This is what gives beer its head. 
The wort becomes golden and alive. 


CLARK ORGANIZED THE clubs participation 
in the Culinary Arts and Hospitality Studies 
programs Wok on the Wild Side, which was 
held last April at the Student Union. 

Тһе annual fundraising event features 
exotic foods from around the globe — world 
tacos, tabbouleh, churros, turron, margarita 
ice cream sandwiches, jerk chicken, cucum- 
ber salsa and vegetarian Sloppy Joes. 

The club brewed four batches of beer for 
sampling at the event — a bock, a marzen, 

a kolsch and a weisenbock. 

During the event, Peterson, Strzalkowski 
and Titus oversee a table displaying steins, 
brewing books and glasses of raw barley 
and hops at the beer garden in the Student 
Union. Behind them is a blue flag with a 
beer mug on it. Clark loads a round tray 
with small cups of beer and disperses them 
among the 200 attendees. 

Brew Club members are wearing green 
polo shirts with their emblem on it — barley, 
hops and a microscope surrounded by the 
words "CCSF Brewing Science Club? 

"You guys rock!" says Chef Aaron Ogden, 
an instructor in the Culinary Arts and 
Hospitality Department. 

He said the beer complimented the 
braised pork knuckle with sauerkraut, kale 
and sausage, bread dumplings with wild 
mushroom and stuffed cabbage rolls, which 
he made especially for the event. 

"I'm shocked. I liked it? said Linda Gill, 

a hairdresser who hates beer. “Тһе caramelly 
marzen is surprisingly delicious? 


Protein by-products begin to separate from the wort as the fermentation process begins. For this batch, 
the brewers must ensure a constant temperature of 68 degrees Fahrenheit. A one-way airlock will allow 
carbon dioxide to vent from the carboy. Excess pressure could kill the yeast cells. 
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Pouring a glass of home-brewed beer from 
the garage's two-tap kegerator. 


Pat Wille, former chair of the Culinary 
Arts and Hospitality Department, thought 
the club's presentation was delightful. 

“What they are doing is very innovative,” 
he said. “I prefer the marzen because it’s 
full bodied, but I haven't tried the bock or 
weizenbock yet.” 


JUST AS THE BREW CLUB’S first batch 
was coming to a head, so was their status 
as a club on campus. 

Vice Chancellor Peter Goldstein, whos 
in charge of City Colleges finances and risk 
management, 86d the Brew Club. Their 
affiliation with the college was officially over. 

He didn't mind the students making and 
drinking beer off campus, but didn't think 
the school should be funding the activity. 

Goldstein didn't want City College to 
be liable, should an accident occur due 
to the consumption of beer at a club event. 

In May, Titus and chemistry professor 
Mike Solow, who served as faculty adviser 
for the club, met with Goldstein to make 
their case. They argued there is educational 
value in having a club devoted to the science 
of brewing. They pointed to a strict list of 
rules and regulations that they were already 
adhering to. 

Goldstein liked the way the club presented 
itself, but said he had no choice. 

Solow recognized the potential liability 
issues that the club presented for the college, 
but was disappointed to see it disbanded. 

“I was very impressed with the whole 
lot of them,” he said. “Very intelligent, very 


motivated, and if you look at the collection 
of things the club has done, you can't help 
but be impressed.” 

"It didn’t surprise те, said Titus, who 
refused to cry in his beer. Goldstein told 
him that he had to cut funding to the 
basket weaving class, too. 

Titus has since left his bartender job 
and moved to Davis, where he now studies 
Food Sciences — with an emphasis on 
brewing — at the University of California. 
He works as a lab assistant with Charlie 
Bamforth, a renowned beer maker, in the 
August A. Busch III Brewing & Food 
Science Laboratory. 

Solow is hopeful the college will offer 
brewing classes in the future. 

Strzalkowski called Goldstein a “neo- 
prohibitionist”” 

He said the vice chancellor did not 
consider the educational benefits the Brew- 
ing Science Club could offer — chemistry, 
biology, horticulture, microbiology, history. 

He pointed out that Louis Pasteur 
developed his germ theory while working 
at a brewery. 


Email Rick Diegtel 
smokestackricky@yahoo.com 
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PROFILE 


Coach Rush 


Winningest is a Word snus mse 


Coach George Rush, one of the winningest coaches in junior college football history, led 


the City College Rams to their seventh state championship on Dec. 10, when his team out- 


gunned the Mt. San Antonio College Mounties, 52 – 42. The 12-0 Rams also earned their 


seventh unofficial national title under Rush, who has been coaching here for 35 years. 


George Rush leans back then forward, 
in his brown swivel chair, uncomfort- 
able from sitting down for so long — 
30 whole minutes. 

“I'm the only football coach in college 
athletics who makes less than the 
school chancellor, he says, blue eyes 
twinkling above his trademark blue 
tracksuit pants and orange polo shirt. 

A junior college football coach for 
the last 40 years, Rush lives in the same 
house he bought in1977 with his wife, 
drives the same Nissan (well, until it 
died last year) and works 12-hour days 
developing underachievers into NCAA 


+ 


football players. And college graduates. 


And extraordinary human beings. 


Take Zac Lee. The son of former NFL 
star Bob Lee, Zac finished St. Ignatius 
High School in 2004 with an impres- 
sive 10-1 season as quarterback. 

But there were no scholarship 
offers, so he tried out for City College's 
football team. 

"| thought it was the best place 
to get me where I thought | should 
be; һе says. 

Shocked that Lee didn't get a schol- 
arship, Coach Rush says, “A lot of things 
work out as a blessing” 

Lee gray-shirted as a freshman 
in 2005. That fall, as quarterback, he 
compiled the best individual stats 
in the school's history — 248 comple- 
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tions in 384 attempts, passing for 
3,723 yards and 34 touchdowns. 

In the first half of the state champ- 
ionship game, he threw for 348 yards 
and four touchdowns. 

The University of Nebraska was 
so impressed that they recruited Lee 
mid-season. Even after two years 
of injuries with the Huskies, his stats 
were extraordinary. 

In July, he signed with the 
NFL's Seattle Seahawks but was cut 
10 days later. Lee currently plays for 
the Las Vegas Locomotives in the 
United Football League. 


Тт the only football 
coach in college athletics 
who makes less than 


the school chancellor: 
— Coach Rush 


Center, fluorescent lights combat the 

gloom of the fog outside. 

Beneath the clerestory windows in 
Coach Rush's office, a white-painted brick 
wall provides plenty of space for cramming 
historic photographs of the school’s teams 
and players. Rush knows each team, each 
player, and where they are now. 

“See those guys standing over there?” he 
asks. “That’s Dutch Conlan standing with 
Russ Sweet and Lee Eisan. It was taken on 
our first practice field over in the Marina” 


I n the basement hallway of the Wellness 


On a rainy October day, Coach Rush holds indoor 
practice at the Ocean Campus Wellness Center. 
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He points out Dutch Elston in а tired, 
black-and-white team photo framed among 
the collection. Elston was City Colleges third 
head coach — and Rush’s mentor. 

“I just had dinner with his wife last week,” 
he says. 

Elston and City College were Rush's own 
second chance. 

А San Francisco native, Rush played 
street football between lamp posts with 
neighborhood kids a few blocks from the 
Ocean Campus. His Catholic parents sent 
him to St. Ignatius High School, known for 
its Jesuit education and athletic program. 

He graduated in 1965 from SI, where he 
played back-up quarterback for the Wildcats. 

Switching to cornerback at Santa Clara 
University, his Division II team went 8-1. 

Then, the Jesuits at Santa Clara asked 
him to leave. 

"Its not like I burned the college down, 
or anything like that,” Rush explains. “I just 
wasnt ready for that much freedom. I had 
a lot of fun. Let’s leave it at that.” 

Jane, his wife of 42 years, elaborates. 

“He was a party animal,” she says. “He 
would stay out all night, drinking with his 
buddies, and not make it to class. But he 
tells me all the time that leaving Santa Clara 
changed his life, since he never would have 


TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 


The years highlighted in red represent 
the football championships won by the 
City College's Rams under Coach Rush: 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1946,1948, 1994, 1999, 2000, 2001, 
2003, 2007, 2011 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1994, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2003, 2007, 
2011 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2003, 
2004, 2005, 2006, 2007, 2010, 2011 


CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 

1946, 1948, 1951, 1954, 1957, 1965, 
196071983 7199099219999 
199511996 7199771998 1199912000; 
2001, 2003, 2004, 2005, 2006, 2007, 
2009, 2010, 2011 
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Coach Rush celebrates with his players after they captured the state championship on Dec. 10. 


moved to the city, and never would have 
met me? 

That same year, Rush enrolled at 
City College as a history major. But he 
was really here to play football. 

During a practice, he went up to the 
first tough-looking guy he saw on the 
field and told him how much he wanted 
to play. 

"Wrong guy; said Pete Cordellos, equip- 
ment manager for the team, who pointed 
him toward Coach Dutch Elston. 

Elston was more than a coach. He 
was a role model. Rush caught his eye 
during practice. 

At 5-9, 170 pounds, Rush was not an 
imposing figure. But he had heart. 

“What’s yer name?” Elston asked after 
watching him in practice. 

Rush started every game as cornerback 
for the next two years. He played on the 
same conference championship team with 
O.J. Simpson, who would later win the 
Heisman Trophy and be inducted into the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. 

Seven players from that 1966 team were 
drafted into the NFL. 

Rush had many mentors at City College. 
Dean of Men, Ralph Hellsman, told him, 

“History teachers are a dime a dozen — 
switch to РЕ? 

Rush changed his major. 

He completed his degree at San Fernando 
Valley State College (California State Univer- 
sity, Northridge), and accepted a graduate 


internship at Wake Forest University in 
North Carolina. 

“We had a new baby and no family around, 
he recalls. “It was a lot of work, but I learned 
how to coach.” 

Over spring break in 1972, Rush came 
back to San Francisco to visit his family and 
dropped in on Coach Elston. Twenty minutes 
later, he was the new defensive coordinator 
for the Rams. 

He and his wife and two kids moved into 
a home in Pacifica. 

“There was a lot of turmoil going on 
back then,’ Rush says. “The country was 
really in a state of upheaval because of 
the [Vietnam] war? 

Because of the draft, there weren't as many 
athletes playing community college football. 
In 1972, new NCAA guidelines allowed 

freshmen players to play for four-year 
schools. As a result, junior colleges had to 
scramble for players. Coach Elston hoped 
Rush would turn things around. 

Recruiting restrictions eased. New first 
contact rules allowed junior college coaches 
to pursue players who initiated contact with 
their schools. It enabled the Rams to start 
building their program. 

In 1976, Elston retired and Rush became 
City Colleges fourth head coach in the 
school's history. Four chancellors have come 
and gone, but Coach Rush remains. 

During his 35-year tenure, City College 
has compiled one of the most impressive 
records in collegiate football history. 
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Coach Rush oversees drills during indoor practice at the Wellness Center. 


Two hundred and ninety-five wins. 
Eighty-six losses. Four ties. 

Six state championships. 

Eight national championships. 

Dozens of players with impressive 
NFL careers. 

Two alumni wear Super Bowl rings. 


PETER RUSSELL, COACH for Archbishop 
Riordan High School across the street from 
the main campus, played for Rush from 
1986 to 1987. 
“T had just gotten released from a minor 

league baseball contract,” Russell says, 
“and didn’t know what I was doing. When 

I showed up on Rush's doorstep, he started 
me at offensive lineman, knowing that 

at 230 pounds, I would be blown out of the 
water by those 300-pound guys. I ended 
up Offensive Lineman of the Year? 
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The reason City College is so good is 
because of its coaching, Russell points out. 
That's why they keep winning, he says. 

Most of Rush’s coaching staff has been 
with him for more than a decade. Dan Hayes, 
his offensive coordinator, has been with him 
for more than 20 years. 

“T hold all those guys close and dear to 
my heart,’ Russell says. 

“As a professional player in the NFL, I 
looked for the same qualities in players that 
I learned from Coach Rush—toughness, 
character, mental stability,” says Russell. 

“It is the only way to ensure success.” 

Under Rush’s guidance, the Rams have 
become one of the winningest teams in 
community college history. 

But statistics don’t impress Coach Rush. 
He is more proud of the fact that 95 percent 
of his athletes transfer to four-year colleges — 


' spent a lot of time 
trying to save everyone 
from their problems ... 
It may have been noble, 


but it wasn't successful: 
— Coach Rush 


more than a dozen players get Division I 
scholarships each year. 

On a recent trip to City College, Oregon 
State Coach Mike Riley noted that he recruits 
alot of his players from community colleges. 
А couple of them were former Rams. 

"Its almost like in the NFL, when a team 
goes after a free agent,’ says Riley. “You're 
going after a free agent who can come in 
and start for you, and [a junior college] 
is the place to go for that” 

But “farm-teams’ like the Rams cost money. 

City Colleges annual football budget is 
more than $310,000, which includes equip- 
ment, travel expenses, meals and overnight 
accommodations. 

Football budgets at many community 
colleges exceed revenues by roughly $70,000 
per year. The state's 72 junior college football 
programs cost $5 million, which is drawn 
mostly from state and local funds, including 
property taxes. 


A PLAYER, DRESSED in a baseball cap tipped 
to the side, baggy jeans and an oversized 
white hoodie, comes to the Coachs office 
door and knocks politely, waving a piece 
of paper. 

Coach Rush excuses himself, returns 
to his desk, and begins tipping forward 
and back in his chair again. 

“This is a sad case,’ he says. 

This player can't transfer to a four- 
year school because the NCAA tightened 
the academic requirements for junior 
college transfers. 

Prior to 2008, transfer students were 
required to maintain a 2.0 GPA and have 
48 units completed before they would be 
eligible for transfer and/or scholarships. 

Тһе advantages were obvious. Тһе 
students could continue to play football 
at community colleges and stay on the radar 
of Division I schools, which could sign and 
place as many kids as they wanted without 
hitting scholarship quotas. 

In 2008, the NCAA changed the rules. 
Today, two transferable English and math 


classes plus 48 credited, transferable units 
are required — more work than before. 

"It is really unfair,’ says Coach Rush. 

“Тһе requirements for transferring 
are much harder now than those for the 
student who has played Division I since 
his freshman year? 

Rush is determined to change that. 

А civil discrimination lawsuit was filed 
in March. Many of the plaintiffs are Coach 
Rush’s students. But since the NCAA has 
complete control over how they determine 
eligibility, the suit is moot. 

Coach Rush has attempted to garner 
more support for the suit by bringing it to 
the attention of other junior college coaches. 

Skirting tight regulations has become 
part of the game in collegiate sports. 

The NCAA prohibits housing or financial 
assistance to players and has restrictions that 
limit recruiting at the junior college level. 

In 1997, the San Francisco Chronicle 
investigated Coach Rush’s player incentives 
and recruiting tactics and reported that a 
rooming house he co-owned in Daly City 
housed seven of his players, some of whom 
were hooked up with mail room jobs in the 
Financial District during summer breaks. 

After an investigation, Dale Murray, 
commissioner for the Coast Conference, 
said nothing came of the allegations. No 
sanctions or penalties were issued. 

"I do my absolute best to adhere to the 
spirit and letter of the law,” Rush says. 

I am careful about this because we don't 
want to be in a gray area. Were trying 
to be above board” 

As athletic director since 1994, Rush is 
also committed to making sure that athletes 
succeed academically. 

He spearheaded the Student Athlete 
Scholastic Achievement Program in 2001 
to help students with basic math, reading, 
writing and study skills. The objective 
of the program is to make sure that every 
player can transfer to a four-year college. 

Coach Rush has a long history of going 
out on a limb for his “team.” 
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Тао my absolute best їо 

adhere to the spirit and 

letter of the law ... We're 

trying to be above board: 
— Coach Rush 


HE BEGAN THE FIRST decade of his career 
struggling. In 1977, 1979, 1987 and 1988, 

his teams went 5 – 5. In 1981 and 1983, things 
began to look up with 7-3 and 8 - 2 records 
respectively. Rush describes this period as 
“missionary work? 

"I spent a lot of time trying to save 

everyone from their problems,” he says. 
“These guys have all kinds of problems — 
emotional problems, legal problems, anger 
management problems. I spent a lot of time 
trying to work on those. It may have been 
noble, but it wasn't successful? 

In 1989, after a 2-8 season, Coach Rush 
started taking a closer look at his recruits. 

"Does a guy talk back to his mother? 
“Does he make eye contact? 
"Return a phone call?” 

А player's character became more 
important to him. 

But theres always the exception. 

Despite a stellar receiving career at Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Alfonso Browning 
didn't qualify for a Division I scholarship. 

In the fall of 1990, he started the season 
as a receiver for the Rams. A few weeks 
later — the same night as a conference 
title game against Diablo Valley — Browning 
was arrested. Police found $800 in cash 
and nine rocks of cocaine hidden on him. 

Coach Rush visited him in prison and 
was present for his sentencing. "Browning 


was the opposite of Zac [Lee],” Rush says. 
“He had a tough childhood ... single parent. 
His easiest path was to get killed or go to 
prison. 
"Football was his vehicle.” 
In 1991, Browning had the second-best 
receiving season in the school’s history: 
71 receptions, 1,198 yards, 14 touchdowns. 
Тһе University of Kentucky snatched 
him up. He played in the 1993 Peach Bowl 
and graduated. 
Тһе 39-year-old is now the father of twins. 


THE RAM DYNASTY began in 1990. They 
went 9 – 2 and won their conference title that 
year. They repeated the same record the 
following year, but didn't win the conference. 

Rush's first undefeated season came 
in 1994. With an 11-0 record, he guided 
the Rams to their first state and national 
championships since 1948. Division I 
coaches began to scout City College. 

Then, starting with the final game of 
the 1998 season until November 2, 2002, 
the Rams accomplished something incre- 
dible. Ten years later, Rush still doesn't 
believe it. 

“А 42-game winning streak is ridicu- 
lous;' he says, shaking his head, still 
in disbelief. 

In 1999, he received his first national 
Junior College Coach of the Year award. 
He received his second in 2001. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALISA OROZCO 


Coach Rush stands on the sidelines during the Rams' victory against Santa Rosa Junior College. 
The team went undefeated this year in regular season games. 
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His 2000 - 2001 squad was arguably 
the most celebrated team in junior college 
football history. Half of its starters were 
Junior College All- Americans. Names like 
Gibril “G.B? Wilson, Lawrence Turner, 
Rodney Burton, and Johnnie Mack became 
legends. Their team sent more than a 
half-dozen players to the NFL. 

As a mentor to these and other players, 
Coach Rushs influence stretches beyond 
the gridiron. 

In 2002, when a Jamaican priest came 
to his church to solicit funds for impover- 
ished and devastated communities in the 
Caribbean, Coach Rush responded. 

"People needed new houses, and we 
had tons of muscle. It was a great opportu- 
nity to show these kids — who thought 
they had nothing — what it really means 
to have nothing? 

Eleven of his Rams went to Trinidad. 
They worked with Habitat for Humanity. 

"It was unbelievable,” Rush says. “We 
stayed in hostels and were working 15 to 
20 miles outside of town, building a house 
with a guy who knew what he was doing. 
We ate what they ate — canned milk and 
lots of chicken.” 

He repeated similar philanthropic trips 
through Catholic charities in the following 
years to El Salvador, American Samoa, 
Mexico and a Navajo Indian reservation. 

Fundraisers were held during the year, 


with players raising money for their own trips. 


“A lot of them become part of our family,” 
says Rushs wife, Jane. "You get really close 
to them. You watch them grow and move 
on. We are still in touch with a lot of them.” 

Some relationships are closer than others. 


GIBRIL WILSON, part of the undefeated 2001 


Ram team, emigrated from Sierra Leone with 


his aunts and uncle. He first heard about 
Coach Rush and the City College football 
program in a barbershop in San Jose. 

After meeting with Rush, he joined 
the squad. Like Lee, Russell and Browning, 
it changed his life. 

“Не was always special," says Rush, teary- 
eyed. ^He has a lot of humility ... a passion 
to be successful” 

With Wilsons parents in Sierra Leone, 


Rush realized Gibril needed parental support. 


At the end of Wilsons first season in 2002, 
Rush asked his wife, ^What do you think 
about adopting?" 

After getting the go-ahead from Gibril’s 
mother in Sierra Leone, George and Jane 
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Rush legally adopted him in 2002 at the 
age of 19 and welcomed their second son 
into the family. 

“This was a lifelong dream of his,” says 
Jane, who proudly remembers Wilson 
carrying out the best man's honors at their 
other son's wedding. 

Rush has taken down a few old photos 
of the football greats to put up new ones of 
his five grandchildren, including Wilson's 
infant son. 

Coach Rush was in the stands during 
Gibril's 2008 Super Bowl debut, when his 
underdog New York Giants team defeated 
the New England Patriots. 


Wilson comes home during the off-season 


to visit his adopted family. 


LINING A BASEMENT HALLWAY that few 
students or faculty ever see, a case outside 
the athletic offices glitters from all the 
gold trophies and plaques that his teams 
have accumulated. Coach Rush never 
glances up as he whooshes by in his work- 
out pants. 

He doesnt do it for the trophies. Or the 
records. And he doesn't do it for the money, 
either. USC has made two offers over his 
35-year career, and each time he said, 


“No thanks.” 


So maybe it is the Brownings, the Lees, 
the Wilsons of the world that keep Coach 
Rush motivated. 


“He is never satisfied,” says Rams Offensive 
Coordinator Eduardo Nufio, who has been 
working with Rush for 20 years. 

“His expectations are always high.” 

Downstairs, 3,000 pounds of muscle 
dressed in practice jerseys and shorts, wait 
by a bay door to see if the coaches are go- 
ing to send them out to the practice field 
in the rain. They don’t want to go. And they 
are confident that Rush won't send them. 

"Coach hates rain,” they say. 

Assistant Coach Dan Hayes explains. 

"Coach knows that it isn't worth getting 
any of the players sick.” 

Chris Martin, a defensive end from 
Florida, jokingly says: 

“Coach Rush is like the Keebler elf” 

Quiet settles around the rest of the play- 
ers, who know better. Teasing Coach Rush 
can be painful. 

“Quit it, or well be running stairs in the 
rain,’ someone mutters. 

"It isn't like he can really take a joke,’ 
says a lineman. 

“Не is here to win? 

Although they are grateful to be able 
to play for him, they defer to his command 
and care. They know that Coach Rush 
will push them to the limit to make them 
successful — both on and off the field. 


Email M.S. Mastel 
missysue@masstel.com 
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Coach Rush stands beside his trophy case at the Ocean Campus. 


( LIFESTYLE 


Screams echo through the basement 
of the Armory in San Francisco's 
Mission District but not asound can 
be heard through its brick walls. 

Below street level, in a place called 
"the dungeon; a slender, dark-haired 
nude woman writhes and moans. Her 
hands are tied to a chain-link fence 
above her head. 

Kneeling in front of her, a domina- 
trix wearing a black pantsuit and a pair 
of high-heels wields a large vibrator. 

Matrix Madeline, the director, inter- 
rupts the scene. 

"Hey ladies, we're at the last two 
minutes. We need high energy — 
and then an orgasm? 

Filming resumes. The dominatrix 
whispers something in her captive's ear. 

The naked woman screams. 


A ү at kink.com 


By Brian Rinker - Illustration by Billy Martin 
Photographs by Allison Ekevara Kitpowsong 


ompared to most hardcore footage 
( that comes out of this fetish fortress, 
this is tame. It’s all in a day’s work 
at Kink.com, a pornography film company 
that specializes in fetishism, BSDM and 
gay websites. 

Just nine blocks north of City Colleges 
Mission campus, the State Armory and 
Arsenal of San Francisco at 1800 Mission 
Street is the capital of Kink. 

As many as 25 websites operate under the 
umbrella of Kink.com. Most of them feature 
BDSM: bondage and discipline; dominance 
and submission; sadism and masochism. 

Unlike conventional porn, Kink.com 
focuses on pain, fear and slavery. 

With four octagonal towers, the 
200,000-square-foot Armory resembles 
a medieval castle. A large dome encloses 
a 39,000-square-foot drill court. 

Getting inside is tricky. 

А security guard sits at his desk protect- 
ing the entrance. Upon entry, he makes 
everyone sign a release form, which warns 
guests of sexually explicit activities on 
the premises. 


Metal shackles аге arranged inside the Armory — a common sight inside the porn production studio. 


Scarlet Faux, an assistant marketing 
and communications representative, 
is scheduled to lead our press tour. Un- 
fortunately, shes busy. 

"Scarlet filled in for a model and is on a 
shoot,” says Alison Voss, Kink's marketing 
project manager. "She's tied up, literally" 

Voss, a 27-year-old former computer 
programming student at City College, 
has just walked out of her office and will 
lead the tour. She graduated from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 2004 with a 
bachelor's degree in womens studies and 
has worked at Kink.com since July 2010. 

Downstairs, Faux's yelps and squeals 
echo in the basement hallway. Something 
kinky is happening on the set of Hogtied. 

Normally, Kink.com employees don't 
moonlight as models. But Scarlet is an 
exception, Voss says. 

Models perform pornography but are 
not full-time employees. Sixty percent 
of Kinks models are contracted from the 
Bay Area, the rest come from L.A. They 
get paid per scene. 

More than 100 full-time employees work 
in maintenance, information technology, 
marketing, art, production, editing, 
wardrobe and administration at Kink.com. 
They even have woodworking and metal 
shops to build sets and props. 

Voss walks down a staircase into the 
basement where Kink.com films most of 
its porn. The old Armory’s subterranean 
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horse stables have been transformed into 
horror movie sets. 

Rusty chains hang from the ceiling 
in one room. Another looks like an insane 
asylum cell. Padded walls. A wheelchair 
in the corner. A bare mattress. Stains 
splatter the floor. 

"Its art grossness,’ Voss says. "Ihe stains 
aren't real? 

At the far corner of the basement, a 
doorway leads deeper. Walking down a 
flight of wooden stairs, Voss looks back. 

“There’s a tremendous stench,” she says. 

"Its pretty moist down here? 

She's referring to the sub-basement, 
one of the few places where you can see 
Mission Creek. 


UP ON THE SECOND FLOOR, which is off 
limits to the public, Voss points out the 
rooms where models are performing 
private webcasts. 

City College student Maxine Holloway 
works here three hours a day, four days a 
week fulfilling the sexual desires of people 
from around the world. 

One of her clients, a guy from Denmark, 
has a turtleneck fetish. 

^He has me take on and off these giant 
itchy turtlenecks,” says Holloway. 

Another client insists on being called 
a bitch and a sissy. 

"There isn't one type of person who pays 
for sex services," Holloway says. ^Ihey go to 
me so they don't have to feel shame about it? 


The 28-year-old sex worker has been 
working at Kink since May but shes not 
a rookie. She's also directed, produced 
and performed for the Womans Point 
of View website, which is part of the 
Feminist Porn Network. 

Porn and feminism can go together, she 
says. It's called "sex-positive pornography,” 
where performers explore their sexualities 
in a safe, healthy and enjoyable manner. 

Since last spring, Holloway has been 
working toward certificates in sexual health 
education and HIV/STI Prevention 
at City College. 

"The classes I'm taking at CCSF and 
the porn I'm doing are overlapping,” 
Holloway says. Someday, she hopes to 
teach sex education. 

School and porn dominate her schedule. 
She loves being a sex worker but she says 
its just a job. The work can be emotionally 
and physically draining. 


‘Porn and feminism сап 
go together. It's called 


"sex-positive pornography.” 


- Maxine Holloway 


"You're being instantly judged with how 
you look, act and #— ; she says. 

Dating outside the industry can also be 
challenging. Holloway says she has a diffi- 
cult time explaining to partners that getting 
paid for sex isn't cheating. 

With an adventurous sex life at work, 
shes not dependent on a partner for 
sexual fulfillment. 

After a hard day's work, she says, "Lights 
off, missionary sex, sounds so appealing? 

Sex work is not without its rewards, 
Holloway points out. 

“T like that people are getting off to me. 
I'm not going to lie, it’s pretty cool.” 


ON THE THIRD FLOOR BALCONY overlook- 
ing the huge drill court, Voss continues 
the tour. She’s candid about her role in the 
sex industry. 

As a college student, she was president 
of the womens studies department and 
founded an organization called Girls Night In, 
an in-house sex education company that 
taught women about their sexual anatomy. 

"It is very sad when a woman doesn't 
know where her clit is,” Voss says. 


Voss has always been interested in 
the role sex plays in society and how that 
role is often repressed. After college, she 
started working in sales in the pornography 
business — and liked it. 

"Its amazing how much freedom there 
is and how much thought goes in to the 
artistic creation,” she says about working 
at Kink.com. "It's not about just churning 
out a product and it shows.” 

Most models hired by Kink.com parti- 
cipate in the BDSM and gay communities 
outside the pornography industry. 

This makes for better porn, she says, because 
models actually enjoy what they are doing. 

"Not every model can take it the way 
Kink wants to give it? Voss admits. 


ON THE FOURTH FLOOR, Scarlet Faux 
appears, wearing nothing but a smile, 

a velour robe, flip-flops and a bow in 

her shoulder-length hair. The freckled 
28-year-old is on break from filming 

and begins the tour of “The Upper Floor,” 
where Kink.coms founder, Peter Ackworth, 
keeps a few “slaves.” 


On the fourth floor of the Armory resides an ornately decorated room reserved for social gatherings. 


A daily live webcast showcases leather- 
collared women wandering around doing 
mundane chores and occasionally getting 
whipped and poked. All the while, viewers 
can comment and chat with them. 

In the Edwardian-style drawing room 
across the hall, sunlight shines through 
tinted, lancet windows giving the room 


Sex worker 

Maxine Holloway 
prepares for a shoot 
inside the Armory. 
Holloway, a 28-year- 
old City College 
student, hopes to 
teach sex education 
one day. 


an amber glow. It's where extravagant 
parties and galas are held ... and where 
the slaves are put to good use. Yet, the 
slaves aren't the only performers. 

Before Holloway worked at Kink, she 
had sex in this room during a fundraiser 
for Femina Potens, a queer non-profit 
organization and art gallery. 


DOWN IN THE BASEMENT on the set of 
Hogtied, Faux removes her robe. While 
sitting naked on a chair, three men in black 
jumpsuits grab her arms and legs and con- 
tort her into uncompromising positions. 
Until she’s fit to be tied. 

Voss, Holloway and Faux are not only paid 
participants in the fantasies that Kink.com 
packages and sells — it's their lifestyle. 

Some consider sex work degrading. 

For others, it's empowering. At Kink.com, 
its a pain. They like it that way. 

And they're not alone. 

An estimated 40 million people in this 
country regularly visit 4.2 million pornogra- 
phic websites, spending $3 billion a year. 


Email Brian Rinker 
brianrinkeregmail.com 


The 200,000-square-foot Kink.com Armory looms over 14th and Mission streets in San Francisco. 


A Feminist's Take 
Liberation or exploitation? 
By Brian Rinker 


Empowered by the sexual freedoms of 
working in the pornography industry, many 
of Kink.com5 employees consider themselves 
feminists. However, not all feminists agree 
that this kind of sex work is liberating. Many 
isapprove of Kink.com. 

othing about Kink represents feminism, 
says Xandir Cook, a womens studies major at 
City College. The 20-year-old sexual violence 
counselor for the college's Project Survive 
says Kink's values are straight-up sexist. 
"Kink.com is heteronormative; says Cook. 
n queer theory, the term "heteronor- 
mativity" is used to describe cultures that 
promote heterosexual lifestyles as normal 
and dominant, therefore marginalizing 
other orientations. 

asquerading as a progressive, gay and 
BDSM company, says Cook, Kink.com is like 
most mainstream media, which upholds 
the heterosexual status quo as the normal, 
correct lifestyle. 

As an active member of San Francisco's 
BDSM community, Cook says a small but 
growing portion of the kinky community 
is anti-Kink.com. 

“I'm pro-porn and pro-BDSM; admits Cook, 
who has worked in the porn industry. “Kink. 
com is not a good representation of the 
BDSM community as a whole? 


(e 


Cook, a transgender male, wears dark- 
rimmed glasses and has short, asymmetrical 
hair. In a shaky voice he recalls the time 
he attended a BDSM sex party on Kink's 
Upper Floor and felt uncomfortable. Maybe 
it was the live sex, or the slaves. Whatever 
it was, Kink.com suddenly seemed sexist. 
The open bar didn't help. Alcohol isn't 
tolerated at most BDSM parties. It'S not 
considered safe. 

Cook is not alone in his concerns. The 
negative impacts of heteronormativity are 
widely recognized in women’s studies and 
queer theory. 

"| don't think promoting BDSM is promot- 
ing violence; says Leslie Simon, who served 
nine years as womens studies department 
chair for City College. Yet, mainstream sexism 
creates a lot of inequalities. 

"Promoting inequalities promotes real 
violence in people's lives,’ says Simon, the 
founder of Project Survive. 

"Kink.com seems hypocritical/ says Simon. 
"It's dishonest to masquerade as liberating” 
ot every feminist believes pornography 
and feminism go together. Some think BDSM 
porn has a direct correlation to violence. 

“Kink.com is a torture pornography pro- 
duction company,’ writes Melissa Farley, Ph.D., 
executive director of the San Francisco 


based non-profit Prostitute Research 
and Education. 

“The sex industry is driven by pornography. 
Men learn how to use women by looking 
at and masturbating to pornography, devel- 
oping a taste for prostitution. In the case 
of Kink.com, men are conditioned to sexual 
arousal by torture’ 
Farley has done extensive clinical and 
field research on the sex industry. She has 
been published in the Yale Journal of Law 
and Feminism and recently co-wrote a report 
on prostitution published in Newsweek. 

She speculates why Kink.com doesn't 
receive much criticism. 

“Here in San Francisco, some embrace 
torture pornography as hip, sexy, liberal. Lots 
of folks are afraid to criticize pornography 
for fear of being labeled fundamentalist, 
antisex, or homophobic’ 

Although feminists may have conflicting 
views, Simon says anyone who promotes 
inequalities is not promoting feminism. 
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Q&A 


COPS CALL НІМ SIR, 4. 


CHIEF SUHR 


Editor Note: At press time, Police Chief On the fifth floor, at the end ofa long a conference table in the center of his office. 
Greg Suhr ordered more than 100 officers corridor lined with historic group portraits Between his desk and a bank of windows 
to clear the two-month-old Occupy SF of men in blue, a brass sign reads: "Chief that overlook the SOMA district, three flags — 
encampment at Justin Herman Plaza. of Police? Three City College alumni: representing the City of San Francisco, 
Seventy campers were arrested. Protesters Tony Ribera, Earl Sanders, and Fred Lau — the State of California and the United States 
vow to return. once occupied this office. of America — suggest authority. 
A dozen police cars are double-parked Inside, Greg Suhr stands by the door, 
in front of the Hall of Justice at conversing with another officer. The county 1 : 
850 Bryant St. jail is one floor above them. 10 бе ho nest, | th n k 

There is a line at the security entrance. The City College alum, who has been in [t h e Occu py moveme nt] 
Some are there for work. Some are there to office since April, has granted Etc. Magazine . . . . 
pay their parking violations or attend jury an exclusive two-hour interview. is a bitm ISQU ided: 
duty. Others are there to engage in civil suits, The 5-foot-10, 215-pound chief leans back . 
visit probation officers, or check into jail. in one of four leather chairs that surround - Chief Suhr 


San Francisco Police Chief Greg Suhr, a City College alumnus, 
at his desk during an interview with Etc. Magazine in November. 


=... = 


Appearing comfortable and at home, 
he shares his story. 

Suhr was born in San Francisco on 
November 3, 1958. His father was a funeral 
director, his mother a homemaker. He 
attended St. Brendan's grammar school, 

St. Ignatius High School, City College of 
San Francisco and completed his bacholor's 
degree in business with an emphasis in 


economics at the University of San Francisco. 


While taking criminal justice classes at 
City College from 1976 – 1978, he was a line- 
backer on the Rams football team under 
Coach George Rush. 

Since joining the San Francisco Police 


Department in 1981, Suhr has held every rank. 


After three decades on the force, he was 
appointed chief by Mayor Ed Lee seven 
months ago. 

The fourth-generation San Franciscan 
is in uniform 12 to 14 hours a day during the 
week. And another two to five hours on the 
weekend. That's more than a 7o-hour work 
week. He's on call 24/7. But even on his days 
off, he makes hospital visits and attends 
community events, which doesn't leave 
much time for his girlfriend of three years, 
or his children. 

Suhr is divorced with two sons, ages 
23 and 25. His youngest is a drummer for 
rap artist K.Flay; his oldest wants to be a 
firefighter in Sacramento. 

When not in uniform, he wears jeans 


and a T-shirt, and drives a silver Ford Fusion. 


Most people wouldn't recognize him as chief. 


А sucker for classics — the Beatles, 
Seinfeld and John Wayne westerns — 
he enjoys sports, particularly alpine skiing. 
The 53-year-old played rugby until last year 
when he got hurt. Now, he says, he's 
too old. He also considers himself too old 
and too busy for Facebook. 

Suhr loves watching his sons play sports 
and play music. A jock at heart, he is cur- 
rently reading "The Score Takes Care of 
Itself? by thelate Bill Walsh, former head 
coach of the San Francisco 49ers, who 
writes about his philosophy of leadership. 

Suhr works outa lot. In the California 
Police and Fire Games, known as the 
Police Olympics, he participated in the 


“Toughest Cop” competition, a fitness test 


that includes a hundred-yard dash, a 
hundred-meter swim, rope climbing, pull- 
ups, bench presses and an obstacle course. 
He goes to his local gym four to five times 
a week. 

When talking about his job, Suhr says, 


“What kid іп San Francisco wouldn't want 


to be chief of police in their hometown?” 

He hopes that when people look back 
on his tenure as chief, they will remember 
the police department as being fair, smart 
and engaged. 

When he joined the force in 1981, Suhr 
thought he would pursue a law degree, 
but liked police work better. 

“I just love doing this,” he says. "I'm 
in love with this city and in love with 
this department.” 


Chief Suhr keeps a framed photo of his children in his office. 
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Q & A WITH SAN FRANCISCO 
POLICE CHIEF GREG SUHR 


The following interview was conducted 

Nov. 21, four days after the Occupy SF camp 
was declared a public health nuisance. 

Etc.: When and why did you start shaving 
your head? 

Chief Suhr: In the late 90s, there was а 
charity called “Crop-a-Cop” in Australia. 

A child of one police officer there got cancer, 
so a lot of Australian cops shaved their heads 
to demonstrate to the child that it’s not a big 
deal to lose your hair. So, we copied it here. 
We call it, “Buzz-the-Fuzz.” I shaved my head 
for the first “Buzz-the-Fuzz” in the 906. It 
was so easy I’ve worn it like this ever since. 


Etc.: What challenges are you dealing with 
right now as chief? 
Chief Suhr: Occupy San Francisco. 

You have the obvious economic situation 
and Occupy Wall Street's initial statement 
that was all about the newly disenfranchised, 
those people on tough times. But then you 
have other groups that have capitalized on 
the movement — the fringe groups — people 
who jump in because they get a chance to 
do vandalism or civil disobedience. 

We've been trying to have a very measured 
response, where SFPD is the safety agency, 
not the lead agency. 

At the same time, you have local busi- 
nesses and workers that are also part of the 
99 percent. They're still employed but are 
put at risk by the group, specifically at the 
front of Market Street. We're trying to strike 
a delicate balance. 

We're watching law enforcement in other 
parts of the country deal with circumstances 
that don't go well. No one municipality can 
handle Occupy without everybody being 
painted with a broad stroke. 


Etc.: What do you think about the 

Occupy movement? 

Chief Suhr: To be honest, I think it's a bit 
misguided. I have young sons who aren't 
employed full-time and are certainly under- 
employed for their level of capabilities 

and education. Yet they're trying to do other 
things, like get more education. 

This is a perfect time for young people to 
volunteer, do something for somebody else, 
demonstrate character and resolve, because 
this thing will pass. 

Ithink young, engaging people should 
go out and be young, engaging people 


rather than being іп ап encampment 
lamenting circumstance. 

We're in the holidays and there are all 
sorts of places where young people or the 
newly disenfranchised can go out and 
volunteer and do things people will see. 

To think that someone is going to wade 
into that encampment and pick you out and 
give you a job, or that somehow they're 
going to do the "Robin Hood" thing and 
take from the rich and give to the poor, or 
that some governmental program will take 
from the banks and give to the people — 
is a reach. 

There are so many people that could 
benefit from the hundreds of people here 
by helping out at St. Anthony’s, Glide, 
Self Help for the Elderly, or the Boys & 
Girls Club. 

At the same time, allow the merchants 
and businesses that make 40 to 50 percent 
of their annual income during these six 
to eight weeks, to have the chance to earn 
a living. They can't make it back once the 
holidays are over. 


Etc.: Do you think the Police Department 
is part of the 99 percent? 


Chief Suhr: I know we are. 

If were the ones asked to please half the 
people at Occupy and observe the constitu- 
tional rights of everyone else, we're painted 
as the bad guys. 

Not everyone is supportive of Occupy. 
There are maybe 150 people total in Occupy 
and a couple hundred more when they do 
marches, but there are 800,000 people in 
San Francisco. 


Etc.: How do you think the encampment 
at Justin Herman Plaza should be handled? 


Chief Suhr: I know the mayor is very hope- 
ful that he can find a location that wouldn't 
be disruptive to businesses or neighbohoods 
yet would allow the Occupy movement to 
exist long term should they care to. 


‘I think young, engaging 
people should go out 
and be young, engaging 
people rather than being 


in an encampment: 
-Chief Suhr 


Homeland Security and law enforcement memorabilia are on display in Chief Suhr's office. 


If at some point an agreement сап be 
struck, and the true Occupy folks agree 
to move, then were going to have to go to 
those remaining and say, "Whats the deal?” 
We are the most giving city in the 
United States. We have more services for 
the less fortunate than any other city, yet 
we have Occupy. 
So in a city like San Francisco, what is 
Occupy trying to tell us were doing wrong? 
You can be mad at Wall Street, but this isn't 
New York. You can be mad at Washington, but 
our politicians are doing everything they can. 
The same people who work long hours, 
that contribute to a tax base that affords the 
less fortunate an opportunity to get on their 
feet — are up against it. 
So to me, it's a little bit ironic that Occupy 
San Francisco is occupying San Francisco. 


Etc.: Despite SFPD's sensitivity training, 
why do many of the department's responses 
result in racially charged allegations? 


Chief Suhr: Its my job to change that 
perspective. 

I think certain people living in a liberal 
city view police officers as the closest thing 
to a conservative. 

Sadly, over time and in less tolerant days, 
there have been situations where officers 
didn't behave as they should have. Often 
times, police officers get painted with the 
broad stroke. 

When the Rodney King situation hap- 
pened in Los Angeles, that was a really hard 
time across the country for law enforcement 
relationships with the African American 
community, even in San Francisco. 


We didn’t have anything to do with 
Rodney King, but because we wear the 
uniform, we all own it to some degree 
and have to live it down. 

But, in this city's police department, 
we are as objective, fair-minded and 
colorblind as any police department in 
the world. If were not, then cops don't 
get that I'm insisting upon it. 

Its critical for the success of the depart- 
ment, the safety of the city and the peace 
of mind for everyone who lives here — 
regardless of race, creed, color or sexual 
orientation. 

You calla cop and you get a cop who's 
fair, whos going to handle the situation 
objectively, whos there to help, regardless. 


Etc.: Do you know any former San Francisco 
police chiefs? 

Chief Suhr: I’m good friends with all the 
ones who are alive, and better friends with 
those who have been chiefs more recently. 
Etc.: Do you look to them for advice? 


Chief Suhr: All the time. 
Etc.: How did you rise through the ranks? 


Chief Suhr: I tested for sergeant, inspector, 
lieutenant and captain. I was fortunate to 
finish high enough on exams to get promoted. 
Then, I worked at Mission Police Station 
as a captain from 1997 to 2000. Chief Lau 
promoted me to commander of special 
operations. After a year there, Chief Fong, 
deputy chief of field operations at the time, 
brought me over as a patrol commander 
for all the stations. 

When Chief Sanders came in, he promoted 
me to deputy chief of Field Operations. 
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Outside San Francisco Police Chief Suhr's 
office at 850 Bryant Street. 


From there, Chief Fong asked me to do a 
homeland security plan for the water system. 
Then, Chief Gascón brought me back as 
captain in the Bayview District. Then, I inter- 

viewed for chief and Mayor Lee picked me. 


Etc.: Who are your enemies? 


Chief Suhr: In this job you can't make every- 
body happy. 

Someone once said that the true definition 
of democracy is not making one person hap- 
piest, but the most people happy. That being 
said, I'm sure there are folks who think I can 
do more for them, but I try to be objective, 
to make the most people happy. 

Ithink anyone who joined this job for the 
right reasons, joined to help people, not to 
singularly take care of their friends or family. 

I've actually been accused of being naive, 
because there are people who think I should 
consider my enemies. But, I choose not to. 


Etc.: Who are your friends? 
Chief Suhr: Some of my best friends are 
from grammar and high school. 

Now they are attorneys, cops, firefighters, 
insurance agents, contractors, electricians, 
plumbers and doctors. 

I have a lot of friends in law enforcement, 
but Id like to think that I have friends from 
every place I've passed through along the 
way. I think you find great folks in all kinds 
of different shapes, sizes and packages. 
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Іп this city's police 
department, we are as 
objective, fair-minded 
and colorblind as any 
police department in 


the world: 
-Chief Suhr 


Etc.: Where do you get your news? 


Chief Suhr: TV, the Internet and newspapers. 


I read SFGate, the Examiner and I subscribe 
to The Week. I try to watch all the different 
TV news stations. 


Etc.: As a cop, have you ever been in any 
dangerous situations? 

Chief Suhr: Yes. I've been shot at, but never 
shot. In the Western Addition, years ago, my 
partner and I were in a surveillance van. 

The suspect, who had a machine gun, real- 
ized there was someone in the van, so he 
shot at it while we were inside. 

There have been other situations where 
we've come across crimes in progress — where 
there was gunfire — and pursued suspects, 
but I've never been in a situation where I felt 
I should return fire. 

I have been cut going through a window 
after a suspect. I've had a shoulder injury 
that required surgery after a struggle, but 
Гуе never been cut with a knife or shot 
with a gun. 

Etc.: A case that still haunts you? 

Chief Suhr: Just one. In 1989, we were work- 
ing narcotics at the Army [Cesar Chavez] 
Street housing complex, pursuing a suspect. 

One of the officers working that day was 
John Blessing. While I was chasing the 
suspect across Army Street, John was hit by 
a car — but I didn't know it. 

I was able to catch the suspect in a back- 
yard and was trying to arrest him by myself, 
but he got away. I was disappointed because 
Ithought backup would come. 

John died that day. 

I was able to make an ID and even though 
the guy fled the state, we were able to make 
an arrest later on. But I've always felt bad 
because I didn't get him that day — for John. 
Etc.: Have you ever saved anybody? 


Chief Suhr: On a couple occasions. 
On one occasion, there was a guy in 


Aquatic Park who swam out too far. I think 
he thought about killing himself, and then 
thought it was a bad idea once he started 
to drown. 

My partner at that time, Dave Faingold, 
was the first to swim out. I helped get him 
in because he was getting tired. 

Another time, in the late '80s, there was 
a little kid in a window on the 11th floor 
of the Plaza East Housing complex. Every- 
one was going crazy because the kid was 
in the room by himself. 

The residents tried to get in but couldn't. 
Luckily, Dave and I were able to get the door 
open and snatch the kid out of the window 
before he fell out. 


Etc.: What is the most rewarding case 
you've worked оп? 

Chief Suhr: There are a lot of instances 
where you're able to help someone out. 

There were some big cases — a narcotics 
case where we seized over a million dollars 
in cash. I worked the "Night Stalker" case. 

I was also there the night we got the Embar- 
cadero rapist case suspect into custody. 

But some of the most rewarding moments 
of being a cop are just helping people out — 
helping someone looking for someone else 
or helping someone feel safe. 

What makes it possible to do 30 years 
of police work is working with a team that 
is all on the same page — trying to help 
people out. 

Etc.: How did your experience at City 
College prepare you for what you do now? 


Chief Suhr: The criminology classes I took 
from former SFPD teachers helped. 


Etc.: How many former City College stu- 
dents do you think are on the force today? 


Chief Suhr: Tons. 


Etc.: What is the most difficult part of 
your job as chief? 


Chief Suhr: Coping with the lost lives 
of fallen officers — speaking at their services 
and having to see their children. And of 
course, seeing parents lose their kids. They 
didnt ask to be put in those situations. 
You wish you could do more, but you 
cant. Then again, it’s all about helping out 
and doing what you can to make it better 
for them, providing resources or connec- 
tions to make it easier for them. You have 
to do everything you can, or at least that's 


the way my folks raised me. 
Email Jaime Hayes 


jaime.hayes@yahoo.com 


we are the 99% 


City College students Elmer Rivas (left) and Alex Schmaus (center) march 
on Adeline Street toward the Port of Oakland on Nov. 2. 


lanked by two busloads of riot police, 
F more than a thousand yelling and 
chanting protesters march through 
downtown San Francisco in support 
of the Occupy Wall Street movement. 

A tall gray-haired man with a nasally 
voice barks through a megaphone. 

“America is under attack. What do we do?” 

“Stand up! Fight Back!” The marchers 
shout in rapid-fire bursts. 

As the protesters converge on Union 
Square, City College political science profes- 
sor Tim Killikelly makes his way through 
the crowd and spots colleague Allan Fisher, 
an ESL teacher here. 

"Its a historic moment,” Fisher hollers 
over the roar of the crowd. 

Both men smile and embrace. 

“This movement has the potential to 
be really historic, but it has to keep going,” 
Killikelly says, vocal chords straining. 


A 


“It has shaken up the people already, and 
awakened the public, but they can't go 
to sleep.” 

Тһе public hasn't gone to sleep. Four 
days later, Occupy SF crossed the Bay to 
join forces with Occupy Oakland for a 
general strike. More than 10,000 people 
marched from Frank Ogawa Plaza, renamed 
Oscar Grant Plaza, down to the docks and 
shut down the Port of Oakland, the fifth 
largest in the nation, where $1 billion in 
commodities are imported every day. 

As more people voice discontent over the 
economy, corrupt politics, corporate greed 
and the sorry state of public schools and 
education, the Occupy movement in the 
Bay Area continues to gain momentum. 

“What Occupy stands for is an expression 
of anger and rage at the system,” explains 
Killikelly. “The system has essentially 
become really unfair — a winner takes 
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all society. And people feel squeezed and 
hurt by things they didn't do. And the 
people that did do them aren't being hurt 
at all — in fact — they're not even paying 
the price? 

As Occupy started making headlines 
in October, City College students, faculty 
and alumni joined the fight. Among them, 
Occupy CCSF, Students Making a Change, 
and both of City Colleges unions, American 
Federation of Teachers Local 2121 and 
Service Employees International Union 
Local 1021. 

"Its been rough teaching at City College,” 
says Mike Estrada, referring to recent state 
budget cuts. After working as a political 
science teacher here for seven years, Estrada's 
seen his workload increase dramatically 
without compensation. More students and 
fewer classes force teachers to work longer, 
harder and for less pay. 
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Estrada, the first person in his family to 
attend college, later earned a master’s degree. 
But now he doesn't have much to show for it, 
except a $40,000 student loan debt. He can 
barely pay the monthly interest. 

“The state of the economy right now is 
affecting all of us,’ he says. “Everyone in this 
country is doing everything they can just 
to survive? 

For the 99 percent, the Occupy movement 
is a long-time coming. 

"Americas anger has been percolating,” 
he says. 

Occupy camps have sprouted in hundreds 
of cities around the nation and the world. 
Тһе movement, known as Occupy Wall 
Street, gained popularity in the U.S. on 
Sept. 17 when occupiers in New York City 
began taking over Zuccotti Park. 

Тһе movement resonates with a lot of 
people, says Killikelly, who has taught 
political science classes here since 1997. 
Over the last 30 years, Americans have 
seen a huge increase in economic inequality, 
but no one, until now, has discussed the 
issue as a real social problem. It's been off 
the political agenda, he notes. 

The inspiration for the movement 
can be traced to the "Arab Spring,” when 
North African and Middle Eastern countries 
began taking to the streets. As the U.S. 
media covered foreign countries fighting 
for their freedom, Americans at home, who 
were struggling with a shrinking middle 
class economy, got little media attention. 

"Ihe American Dream is an American 
nightmare at the moment,” says Gaston Lau, 
21, an activist with Occupy CCSF. Fed up 
with increasing UC tuition fees and a 
growing debt, Lau, an English major at 
Cal State Berkeley, dropped out. 

"I didn't feel comfortable living under debt. 
So Tm working it off. So I can start fresh." 

Enrolled in French and German at 
City College, Lau started working with 
the Veterans Alliance and tutoring in the 
LRC writing lab. He intended to pay off 
his debt in a year and then resume a univer- 
sity education. But the Occupy movement 
changed his mind. Lau now wants to be 
a full-time activist. 

In February, months before Occupy 
was born, many Americans became 
politically outraged when Wisconsin's 
Republican Governor Scott Walker proposed 
a bill limiting public sector workers’ rights, 
including elimination of their collective 
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Protesters stand atop a shipping container 
at the Port of Oakland on Nov. 2. 


bargaining. More than a hundred thousand 
protesters occupied the capitol building in 
Madison. The Republican Senate majority 
passed the bill despite protests, saying public 
employees were paid too much, reaped too 
many benefits and that their unions were 
bleeding the system dry. 

As a result, a recall effort has been 
mounted against Gov. Walker and the six 
Republican senators who voted for the bill. 

“There's been a real concerted effort to 
route people, force them into thinking 
its the individual's fault — it's the unions 
fault — its anybody else's fault,” says 
Alisa Messer, president of AFT 2121. “Tt 
doesn't focus on what the issues really are” 

Unemployment skyrocketed and the 

economy fell apart when Wall Street crashed 
in 2008, largely because of irresponsible, 
unregulated financial institutions. Today, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
unemployment at 9 percent, which doesn't 
include underemployed and underpaid 
workers. Poverty is on the rise. In 2009, 
46.3 million Americans lived in poverty. 
It's worse now. Last year, опе in seven U.S. 
families didn’t have enough food to eat. At 
the same time, the Gross National Product 
was over $14 trillion. 

“There have been so many moments of 
profound disappointment in terms of where 
this country is headed and what we may 
be able to accomplish,” Messer says while 
marching under an overpass with thousands 
of protesters in Oakland during the general 
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As the sun set, protesters climbed railroad scaffolding 
at the Port of Oakland. 


LEFT: The Occupy SF camp at Justin Herman 
Plaza photographed from a nearby building 
on Oct. 30. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY THOMAS LAWN 
A masked protester smokes a cigarette atop a 
makeshift barricade on 15th Street and Telegraph 
Avenue shortly before police arrived. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY THOMAS LAWN 
Occupy protesters march down 14th Street toward the Port of Oakland 
during the General Strike. 
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A trucker high-fives a protester while blowing his air horn near 
the Port of Oakland during the General Strike. 
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SFPD Officer David Serrano holds a perimeter inside the Bank of America 
at 50 California Street during a protest by Occupy SF on Nov. 16. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY THOMAS LAWN 
Wearing the ubiquitous Guy Fawkes mask, 

a protester marches on Mission Street in 

San Francisco on Oct. 29. 


strike. As a BART train passes overhead, 
honking its support, the crowd below erupts 
in a thundering roar. 

Following in the tradition of the Civil 
Rights Movement, occupiers are pushing 
the limits of the law. During the effort to end 
segregation, African Americans sat illegally 
at ^whites only" lunch counters in the south. 
Occupiers are similarly taking over public 
and private spaces, pushing for change. 

Unlike the Civil Rights Movement, 
Occupy does not have a list of specific 
demands or a figurehead. Supporters unite 
in a common disdain for the “1 percent,” 
which controls the majority of wealth and 
power. They indentify themselves as the 

“99 percent" who are underrepresented 
and who struggle to pick up the pieces 
of a broken system. 

The occupiers are clear about one 
thing — they want an economic system 
based on human values, not power and 
greed. And a government that works for 
people, not corporations. 

“T feel every political party has let us 
down and that capitalism is pretty broken,’ 
says Holly Cordeiro, a City College political 
science major. 

“T feel that all the ‘isms’ are wrong in 
some respect. 

“With all the people here, and all the 
ideas out there, we can totally come up 
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with something new,’ says Cordeiro as she 
prepares to march from Oscar Grant Plaza 
to the Port of Oakland. 

As ground zero on the West Coast, 
Occupy Oakland is emblematic of the move- 
ment. It has drawn the medias spotlight 
due to the size of its protests and violent 
responses by police. 

In mid-October, a week-and-a-half 
before police used tear gas, "flash" grenades 
and rubber bullets to clear Oscar Grant 
Plaza, City College alumnus Danny Glover 
delivered an impassioned speech in Oakland 
about why Occupy is here. 

“We're here not only to talk about taking 
back our government, taking back our 
democracy and making it a real democracy,” 
said the actor-turned-activist. “Were here 
because we're talking about taking back 
our humanity? 

Тһе future of the Occupy movement 
is unknown. 

Тһе Wall Street and Oakland camps have 
been raided several times by police in the 
middle of night and cleared. Many other 
camps are days, hours or minutes away from 
raids. Some protesters will go home. Others 
will join Occupy camps elsewhere or take 
to the streets. 

In the Bay Area, occupiers are resilient. 
And determined. 
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“This is the largest movement I've ever 
seen because it casts the widest net,” says 
"Diamond" Dave Whitaker, a civil rights 
activist and poet. In 1963, he was in 
Washington D.C. and saw Martin Luther 
King Jr. deliver his famous “I Have а 
Dream" speech. 

Whitaker, an iconic '60s protester, is well 
known at City College. The 74-year-old 
Associated Students senator has gone to 
school here for about six years. 

“Тһе Occupy Movement covers 
everything. If you trace all the movements 
in U.S. history, they all come down to this 

“1 percent; and how they have exploited 
people in so many ways. 

"If you're a student, if you're in danger of 
losing your house, if your job is disappearing 
or if you're being downsized in every 
way — it’s all connected. 

“We are the 99 percent.” 

The self-proclaimed “elder” of the Occupy 
SF camp in Justin Herman Plaza, Whitaker 
shuffles from tent to tent, smoking filtered 
Pall Malls and telling those within earshot: 

"Its happening now. 

"Occupy your neighborhood. 

"Occupy yourself? 


Email Brian Rinker 
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From left to right, CCSF students Michael Fiorentino, Adam Ross (Laney College), Alex Schmaus, 
Phil Haggerty, Gaston Lau, and Jose Luis Mejia march to occupy the Port of Oakland. 
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